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PAN  AMERICAN  COMMER¬ 
CIAL  CONFERENCE  v 


A  T  a  mooting  of  the  Govorning  Board  of  tho  Pan  Amorioan 
Gnion,  hold  on  April  9,  it  was  v'otod  to  authorizo  tho  Diroc- 
/  %  tor  Gonoral,  on  hohalf  of  tho  Govorning  Board,  to  call  an 

informal  and  unoflioial  Pan  Amorioan  Commoroial  Con- 
foronoo  for  tho  first  week  of  Juno.  A  suhoommittoo  of  tho  hoard, 
com])osod  of  tho  Mexican  ambassador,  tho  minister  of  Vonozuola, 
and  tlio  minister  of  Ecuador,  having  carefully  considered  the  plan 
and  purpose  of  the  conference  as  submitted  to  them  by  the  Director 
General,  rej)orted  favorably  to  the  hoard  and  their  recommendations 
were  unanimously  approved. 

In  determining  upon  this  step  the  hoard  recalled  the  successful 
Pan  American  (’ommercial  (’onference  lield  under  tlie  auspices  of  the 
Pan  American  Ihiion  in  February,  1911.  Having  in  mind  also  the 
great  present  interest  in  Pan  American  trade,  they  lioped  that  much 
good  would  result  to  all  concerned — governments,  organizations, 
firms,  and  individuals — from  an  informal  and  unofficial  hut  compre¬ 
hensive  exchange  of  views  and  of  information  between  the  official 
and  unofficial  representatives  and  experts  and  otlier  interested  parties 
of  both  North  and  South  America. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  l)oard  held  May  7  the  Director  General 
reported  on  the  j)rogress  he  had  made  in  the  preparations  for  the 
conference  and  on  the  interest  in  it  that  was  f)eing  shown  among 
those  having  to  do  with  Pan  American  trade  relations.  He  recom¬ 
mended  that  the  actual  dates  for  the  conference  should  l)e  Tuesday, 
Wednesday,  Thui’sday,  and  Friday,  June  8,  4,  5,  and  6,  with  the 
inaugural  session  at  10  o’clock  on  Tuesday,  June  8,  wliicli  would  he 
presitled  over  by  the  Secretary  of  State  or  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
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DELEGATES  TO  THE  FIRST  PAN  AMERICAN  COMMERCIAL  CONFERENCE,  FERRUARY,  1911. 

Over  600  leading  commercial  men;  exporters,  importers,  manufacturers,  and  foreign  trade  experts  besides  many  diplomatic  and  consular  officers  of  the  I’nited  States 
and  Latin  America  attended  the  meetings  of  the  first  Pan  American  Commercial  Conference. 
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State  as  chairman  of  the  hoard  and  addressed  hy  the  President  of  tlie 
United  States  if  he  sliould  liave  returned,  or,  in  his  absence,  hy  the 
Vice  President,  and  also  hy  the  ranking  ambassador  and  minister 
of  the  Latin  American  di])lomatic  corps,  and  one  or  two  other  repre- 
sentativ'e  men.  In  the  afternoon  of  the  3d  and  in  the  morning, 
afternoon,  and  evening  meetings  of  the  following  days,  the  conference 
would  be  continued  in  both  general  and  special  sessions,  with  the 
thought  of  making  them  as  practical  as  possible  through  limiting 
papers  and  addresses  to  10  minutes  in  their  reading  or  delivery,  and 
then  having  a  discussion  open  to  all  participating  in  the  conference. 

Among  those  to  he  invited  by  the  Governing  Board  to  attend  and 
j)articipate  will  he  the  following:  (a)  The  diplomatic,  consular,  and 
special  commercial  and  financial  representatives  and  experts  in  the 
United  States  of  the  Latin  American  Governments;  (b)  representa¬ 
tives  of  Latin  American  firms  and  houses,  Latin  American  experts, 
and  other  Latin  Americans  interested  who  are  now  in  the  United 
States;  (c)  such  other  rejiresentatives  of  Latin  American  Govern¬ 
ments,  commercial  organizations,  and  firms  who  may  he  able  to 
attend;  (d)  the  officials  and  experts  of  the  different  departments  and 
bureaus  of  the  Unitetl  States  Government  having  to  do  with  Pan- 
American  economic  and  financial  relations;  (e)  commercial  and  trade 
organizations,  institutions,  firms,  or  houses,  or  representatives 
thereof,  and  individuals  in  the  United  States  directly  interested  in 
Pan  American  trade. 

Among  the  notable  men  of  the  United  States  who  have  been  espe¬ 
cially  invited  to  deliver  addresses  are  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
lion.  Carter  Glass;  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  lion.  William  C. 
Redfield;  the  chairman  of  the  Shipjnng  Board,  lion.  Edward  N. 
Hurley;  former  president  of  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation,  Hon. 
Chas.  M.  Schwab;  Assistant  Segretary  of  the  Treasury,  Dr.  L.  S. 
Kowe;  and  Hon.  Frank  A.  Vanderlip,  president  of  the  National  City 
Bank  of  New  York.  In  addition  to  this  list  will  be  others  of  equal 
distinction,  aside  from  Latin  American  ambassadors  and  ministers, 
consular  and  commercial  rejiresentatives,  who  will  discuss  the  rela¬ 
tions  of  their  resjiective  countries  to  the  Pan  American  situation. 
Dr.  Burwell  S.  Cutler,  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic 
Commerce,  Department  of  Commerce,  and  Julius  G.  Lay,  acting 
foreign  trade  adviser  of  the  State  Department,  have  been  invited  to 
cooperate  for  the  success  of  the  convention  through  their  own  jiartici- 
jiation  and  that  of  other  officials  of  the  State  Department  and  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce.  The  various  other  bureaus  of  different  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  United  States  Government  having  to  do  with  Pan 
American  trade  will  also  he  invited  to  give  their  expert  aid. 

When  the  convention  of  the  National  Foreign  Trade  Council  and 
that  of  the  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce  were  held  recently  in. 
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THE  PLAZA  INDEPENDENCIA,  MONTEVIDEO,  UKUGUAY. 


In  the  extreme  left  of  the  plaza  is  the  Government  Palace,  in  which  are  the  national  administrative  and  various  departmental  olTices.  It  was  in  this  buildine  that  the  newly 
elected  President  of  the  Republic  of  Uruguay  received  the  congratulations  of  the  special  embassies  and  of  the  diplomatic  corps  immediately  after  the  inauguration  ceremony. 


I. 
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rospcftively,  ('liicago  and  St.  Louis,  announcomonts  worn  made  of 
this  proposed  Pan  American  (’ommercial  Conference,  with  the  result 
that  great  interest  was  manifested  h}’  those  jiresent  in  tlie  practical 
good  that  might  he  accomplished  by  it.  The  indications  now  are 
that  there  will  he  a  very  large  attendance  at  the  conference  of  all  those 
who  are  in  any  way  concerned  with,  or  engaged  in.  Pan  American 
commerce.  The  proceedings  will  he  j)uhlished,  as  were  those  of  the 
conference  of  February,  1911,  and  should  provide  a  most  complete 
review  of  the  entire  Pan  American  trade  situation. 


PRESIDENTIAL  INAUGURA¬ 
TION  IN  URUGUAY  /. 

March  l,  1919,  marked  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in  Uru¬ 
guayan  history,  for  on  that  date  Dr.  Baltasar  Brum  was 
elected  and  inaugurated  President  of  the  Republic  for  the 
ensuing  term  of  four  years,  and  on  the  same  day  the  new 
constitution  of  Uruguay,  a  brief  summary  of  which  was  published 
in  the  April  number  of  the  Bi  li.etin,  went  into  effect. 

The  elect  ion  of  a  President  by  congress  took  place  for  the  last  time, 
inasmuch  as  the  new  constitution  provides  for  the  election  of  the  chief 
magistrate  by  the  direct  vote  of  the  people,  and  for  the  first  time  a 
national  administrative  boaril  was  chosen  to  cooperate  with  the  presi¬ 
dent  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  oflice.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
under  the  present  administrative  organization  the  president  will  only 
have  charge  of  affairs  relating  to  the  departments  of  the  interior, 
foreign  relations,  and  war  and  marine,  while  the  administrative  board 
will  have  charge  of  the  departments  of  finance,  public  instruction,  and 
public  works. 

The  ceremonies  referred  to  were  held  in  the  Hall  of  Public  Sessions 
of  the  University  of  Montevideo.  As  a  manifestation  of  esteem  for 
the  people  of  Uruguay  naval  detachments  from  the  Brazilian  cruiser 
Barroso,  the  English  cruiser  Bristol,  and  from  a  number  of  North 
American  war  vessels,  formed  in  dress  parade  in  front  of  the  university 
building,  while  on  both  sides  of  the  university  and  on  part  of  the  front 
were  drawn  up  mounted  guards  from  the  Blandigues  regiment  of 
Artigas  and  a  number  of  other  detachments  from  the  republican 
guard  and  firemen’s  organizations. 

Seated  in  the  diplomatic  section  were  thespecial  embassies  appointed 
to  be  present  when  the  new  President  took  the  oath  of  oflice,  and  who 
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conveyoil  to  him  tho  good  wishes  of  their  respeetive  governments. 
The  heads  of  the  different  embassies,  accompanied  l)y  their  staffs, 
were  as  follows:  Dr.  CVro  de  Azevedo,  Brazil;  Kohert  E.  Jeffery, 
United  States;  Modesto  Guggiari,  Paraguay;  Dr.  Ricardo  Mujfa, 
Bolivia;  Dr.  Carlos  Estrada,  Argentine  Kepuhlic;  Dr.  Roherto 
•Vncizar,  Colombia;  Dr.  Carlos  F.  llultgun,  Sweden;  Enrique  Cuevas, 
Chile;  Andre  Auzouy,  France;  Dr.  Victor  A.  Belaunde,  Peru;  Amado 
Xervo,  Mc.xico;  and  Chin  Lin  Woo,  China.  There  were  also  present 
the  persons  who  comprised  the  regular  missions  accredited  near  the 
Government  of  Uruguay  in  Montevideo. 


COLLEGE  OF  LAW,  UNIVERSITY  OF  MONTEVIDEO. 

The  inauguration  ceremonies  of  Dr.  Ballasar  Brum,  rceentlv  elected  I’resident  of  Uruguay,  were 
held  in  the  llalluf  I’ublic  Sessions  in  the  College  of  Law  building  of  the  University  of  Montevideo. 


After  the  members  of  the  administrative  hoard  were  elected  and  the 
oath  of  office  was  administered  to  them.  Dr.  Baltasar  Brum  was 
chosen  president  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  representatives  of  the 
national  assembly.  After  taking  the  oath  of  oflice  the  president  made 
an  eloquent  address  in  earnest  and  convincing  terms,  e.xplaining  his 
views  and  sketching  the  program  of  the  Government.  Because  of 
the  experience  which  President  Brum  has  had  in  international  affairs 
while  minister  of  the  department  of  foreign  relations  of  his  country, 
and  the  general  recognition  of  his  pure  and  fearless  Americanism 
in  all  of  the  Republics  of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  some  of  the  most 
striking  paragraphs  of  his  address  are  given  herewith,  freely  translated ; 

In  the  course  of  the  events  of  the  terrible  war  which  the  Central  Powers  hrouf'ht 
ni)on  the  world,  I  took  occasion,  relj-ing  upon  the  earnest  support  of  Presidents  Patlle 
and  Viera,  of  all  the  opportunities  wliich  were  available  to  the  country  to  bring  out 
its  noble  ideali.sm  and  its  determined  stand  for  continental  solidarity.- 
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And  hence  I  »uj)ported  thej)ill  which  made  July  II,  the  glorious  day  of  heroic 
France  and  the  culminating  date  in  a  long  series  of  events  tending  to  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  human  lil)erty,  as  well  as  the  bill  passed  by  the  National  Assembly,  which 
made  July  4  the  memorable  date  of  the  revolution  for  the  independence  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  national  holidays  in  Uruguay;  I  intervened  in  the  events  caused 
by  the  absurd  jjretensions  of  the  Imperial  (Jerman  Government  concerning  the  sub¬ 
marine  blockade,  and  in  the  study  of  the  case  relating  to  the  sinking  of  the  steamer 
Goritzia;  and  I  believe  I  correctly  interpreted  the  overwhelming  ojunion  of  the 
country  and  the  firm  stand  by  which  she  wished  to  make  known  her  attitude  con¬ 
cerning  said  events. 

Answering  the  communications  which  our  sister  Republics  of  this  hemisphere  sent 
us  concerning  the  war,  I  rej)eatedly  proclaimed,  in  accord  with  public  opinion,  the 
fraternal  sympathy  which  they  inspired  in  us;  and  I  had  the  honor  of  signing  the 
decree  of  June  18  which  set  forth  in  a  prac-tical  manner  our  actual  and  real  aspirations 
concerning  American  solidarity. 

I  took  part  also  in  breaking  off  relations  with  the  Imperial  German  Government 
and  in  ending  our  neutrality,  which  acts,  supported  by  j)ublic  opinion,  culminated 
in  our  entrance  into  the  war,  thereby  opening  to  the  nation  the  doors  of  the  league 
of  honor. 

All  these  things  show  my  views  on  the  foreign  situation,  and  I  will  uphold  them  in 
the  sense  indicated. 

I  will  continue,  then,  to  maintain  and  extend  our  cordial  relations  with  all  nations, 
and  shall  always  be  an  enthusiastic  sui)porter  of  Pan  Americanism,  which  does  not 
contain,  as  you  well  know,  an  absurd  spirit  of  hostility  and  reserve  toward  other  con¬ 
tinents,  but,  on  the  contrary,  a  strong  desire  for  friendly  organization  among  i)eoplos 
destined  to  a  life  of  common  interests  because  of  their  geograi>hic  situation,  their 
ethnic  composition,  their  historic  relations,  and  their  democratic  institutions.  I  will, 
furthermore,  cultivate  with  special  care  our  friendship  with  neighboring  countries 
from  which  we  have  received  such  strong  manifestations  of  affection  and  considera¬ 
tion,  and  will  endeavor  to  strengthen  the  bonds  which  unite  us  to  the  allied  nations 
whose  destinies  we  joined  in  the  great  war,  and  out  of  whose  immense  sacrifices  there 
will  arise  a  new  era  of  justice  and  peace. 

After  the  remarks  which  Dr.  Espalter,  speaker  of  the  assemhly, 
addressed  to  President  Brum,  expressing  to  him  the  satisfaction  with 
which  the  congress  had  heard  the  outline  of  the  Government’s  pro¬ 
gram,  and  after  offering  to  cooperate  with  him  in  the  same,  Dr.  Viera, 
the  retiring  president,  transferred  his  power  to  the  new  executive. 

A  few  moments  thereafter,  and  in  the  midst  of  general  rejoicing  by 
the  people,  who  cheered  the  recently  elected  president  on  leaving  the 
university.  Dr.  Brum  entered  the  government  palace  and  there 
received  the  congratulations  of  the  special  embassies  and  of  the  resi¬ 
dent  diplomatic  corps. 
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CITY  HALL,  NEWARK,  NEW  JERSEY. 

The  City  Hall  is  an  imposing  granite  and  white  marble  structure,  surmounted  by  a  huge  dome.  It  was  erected  at  a  cost  of  $2,2.50.000.  The  basement  is 


NEWAFK-THE  CITY  OF 
INDUSTRY  V 

SITL'ATEl)  only  S  milos  from  Now  York  City,  Newark,  the 
largest  city  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey  and  ranking  among  the 
largest  in  the  United  States,  is  essentially  an  industrial  city. 
Not  excelling  in  any  one  particular  branch  of  industry,  unless 
it  he  the  majuifacture  of  jewelry  and  patent  leather,  Newark’s  indus¬ 
tries  in  a  variety  of  commodities  are  among  the  foremost  in  the 
country. 

Newark  was  settled  in  1666  hy  a  party  of  Puritans  who  had  emi¬ 
grated  from  their  native  State  of  Connecticut  because  of  disagree¬ 
ments  between  the  church  and  government.  They  were  able  to 
buy  from  the  Indians  ])ractically  all  of  what  is  now  Essex  County, 
in  which  Newark  is  located,  for  “lifty  double  hands  of  powder,  one 
hundred  bars  of  lead,  twenty  axes,  ten  coats,  ten  guns,  ten  swords, 
four  blankets,  and  three  trooper's  coats,”  together  with  a  number  of 
other  things  not  even  as  valuable  as  those  mentioned  above.  The 
town  was  governeil  largely  after  the  Mosaic  law  ami  continued 
essentially  Puritan  for  over  50  years.  Partly  because  of  its  Puri¬ 
tanic  origin  and  ])artly  because  of  its  independent  manufacturing 
interests,  Newark,  in  spite  of  its  nearness  to  New  York  ('ity,  has  kept 
a  distinct  character  of  its  own.  The  city  received  a  large  {)art  of  its 
foreign  population  immediately  after  the  revolution  of  1<S4S,  when 
many  Germans  settled  then*.  It  was  incorporated  as  a  townshi])  in 
169J  and  was  chartered  as  a  city  in  1S36. 

The  city  has  grown  with  remarkable  swiftness.  In  1790  it  could 
scarcely  be  recognized  as  a  village  with  its  population  of  1,200.  In 
1825  it  was  a  busy  manufacturing  center,  with  a  population  of  over 
8,000.  From  then  on  with  constant  steadiness  the  city  grew.  During 
the  10  years  ended  with  1910  the  population  increased  41.2  per  cent, 
and  according  to  the  last  census  numbered  347,469,  ranking  four¬ 
teenth  in  size  of  the  cities  of  the  country. 

As  the  population  increased  so  did  the  industries  of  the  city,  but 
the  industries  were  not  confined  to  any  one  class.  They  have  been  so 
varied  that  Newark  today  has  probably  a  greater  number  of  tliver- 
sified  industries  than  any  city  of  the  United  States.  It  has  over 
250  distinct  lines  of  industry  and  over  2,000  manufacturing  establish¬ 
ments.  In  the  aggregate  value  of  its  manufactured  products  it 
ranks  ahead  of  30  States.  The  capital  invested  in  the  city’s  manu- 


WEEQUACHIC  PARK  LAKE,  NEWARK,  NEW  JERSEY. 

Weequachic  Park  contains  over  300  acres  and  is  the  largest  park  in  Newark.  The  lake  furnishes  boating,  canoeing,  and  fishing  in  the  summer,  and  in  winter  hun¬ 
dreds  of  skaters  enjoy  its  icy  surface. 


NORTHERN  ENTRANCE  TO  BRANCH  BROOR  PARK, 
NEWARK,  NEW  JERSEA'. 

Branch  Br(x)k  Park,  o(  2S0  acres,  is  situated  in  the  peopraphical  center 
of  Newark.  The  park  improvements  cost  ?1. 412, 443,  and  it  contains 
1 1  miles  of  walks. 
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facturiiig  iiuhistrios  employing  10  or  more  hands  amounts  to  $154,- 
233,000,  and  in  these  particular  fields  of  labor  59,995  operatives  arc 
engaged.  In  1914  seven  industries  of  the  city  had  an  annual  output 
exceeding  $7,000,000  each  in  value.  These  industries  were  the 
tanning,  currying,  and  finishing  of  leather;  smelting  and  refining  of 
copper;  the  manufacture  of  foundry  and  machine-shop  products; 
malt  liquors;  jewelry;  electrical  machinery,  apparatus,  and  supplies; 
and  paints  and  varnishes.  Other  industries  with  products  valued 
over  $4,000,000  each  were  the  manufacture  of  chemicals;  bread  and 
other  bakery  products;  slaughtering  and  meat  packing;  manufacture 
of  corsets;  printing  and  publishing;  and  the  manufacture  of  copper, 
tin,  and  sheet-iron  products. 

The  industries  mentioned  above  are  the  chief  ones  of  Newark,  and 
a  consideration  of  their  div'ersification  gives  an  idea  of  the  character  of 
the  city.  Excelling  as  it  does  in  certain  lines,  a  hundred  or  two 
other  lines  are  by  no  means  lacking  in  representation.  Laborers  and 
skilled  operators  in  every  line  of  manufacture  can  be  found  in  this 
metropolis.  Some  cities  have  an  overwhelming  majority  of  laborers 
accustomed  to  working  in  a  particular  kind  of  industry,  hut  Newark 
contains  all  kinds.  And  as  the  industries  differ  so  do  the  national¬ 
ities,  habits,  tastes,  and  customs  of  the  wage  earners.  Here  the 
natives  of  every  country  in  the  world  find  a  home  and  employment 
suitable  to  their  taste.  Newark  is  cosmo])olitan  more  than  any  other 
city  of  its  size  in  the  L'nited  States.  A  good  index  of  the  many 
different  classes  of  wage  earners  is  the  number  of  trade-unions.  Sec¬ 
retaries  of  SO  distinct  trade-unions  have  their  headquarters  at  Newark. 
Through  the  aid  of  local  building  and  loan  associations  many  of  the 
foreigners  have  succeeded  in  building  their  own  homes  as  well  as 
in  accumulating  savings  accounts. 

A  recent  school  census  shows  that  Newark  is  a  veritable  “city  of 
many  nationalities.”  Statistics  show  that  in  the  public  schools  there 
were  17,329  American  children  of  native  ancestry,  9,166  Hebrews, 
6,513  Germans,  5,498  Italians,  1,417  English,  827  Irish,  483  Scotch, 
277  Poles,  257  Magyars,  226  liussians,  202  Swedes,  199  French,  171 
Canadians,  135  Slovaks,  and  a  fairly  large  representation  of  (liinese, 
Japanese,  Javanese,  Finns,  Guavians,  Syrians,  Turks,  Greeks,  Egyp¬ 
tians,  and  a  score  of  other  nationalities,  as  well  as  1,172  Negroes. 
With  a  varied  population  of  this  kind  disturbances  and  breaches  of 
the  peace  might  be  expected,  but  in  fact  the  city  is  surprisingly  free 
from  petty  crimes. 

Newark,  while  far  enough  away  from  New  York  to  be  in  no  way 
identified  with  that  city,  is  still  near  enough  to  make  it  easily  acces¬ 
sible.  Travel  to  and  from  and  within  the  city  is  made  quick  and 
comfortable  by  six  railroads,  the  Hudson  and  Manhattan  tubes,  which 


TECHNICAL  HIGH  SCHOOL,  NEWARK,  NEW  JERSEY. 

This  school  devoted  to  commercial  and  manual  training,  provides  accommodations  for  over  1 ,200  pupils.  In  the  building  there  are  more  than  70  rooms,  a  large  auditorium, 

a  gymnasium  and  running  track,  shower  baths,  and  dressing  rooms. 


BROOKSIDE  DRIVE,  SOUTH  MOUNTAIN  RESERVATION,  NEWARK,  NEW  JERSEY. 
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coniioct  the  city  with  the  business  and  financial  center  of  New  York, 
and  23  trolley  lines.  Newark  is  daily  served  by  2.54  freight  trains, 
and  has  a  water  frontage  of  104  miles  on  Newark  Bay  and  the  Passaic 
River.  Over  SOO  passenger  trains  daily  give  service  to  and  through 
the  city.  Closely  related  to  a  city’s  transportation  facilities,  from 
the  viewpoint  of  the  manufacturer  and  merchant,  are  its  possibilities 
in  the  way  of  jiroviding  gas  and  electricity  for  power  or  fuel  to  be  used 
in  the  transformation  of  raw  materials  into  finished  products.  Because 
of  the  good  facilities  offered  by  Newark  along  these  lines  many  of  the 
industries  formerly  operating  with  soft  coal  have  changed  to  elec¬ 
tricity,  which,  aside  from  the  economic  advantage  resulting  therefrom 
also  diminishes  the  soft-coal  nuisance  and  improves  the  hygienic  con¬ 
dition  of  the  cit3’. 

As  the  center  of  the  leather  industry,  Newark  has  a  world-wide 
reputation.  In  jiatent-leather  making  it  leads  the  world,  and  is  the 
largest  leather  manufacturing  city  in  the  I'nited  States  and  as  such 
does  a  business  with  foreign  countries  amounting  to  several  millions 
yearly.  In  1914  Newark  had  79  leather  manufacturing  establish¬ 
ments  turning  out  products  valued  at  over  S2(), ()()(), 000.  As  a  manu¬ 
facturer  of  jewelry  Newark  stands  at  the  head  of  the  industry  in  the 
United  States.  In  1914  fully  167  establishments  in  Newark  were 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  jewelry.  Resulting  naturally  from 
the  fact  that  so  many  jewelry  establishments  are  located  in  the  city, 
it  is  one  of  the  largest  buyers  in  the  world  of  diamonds,  pearls,  rubies, 
and  a  variety  of  other  precious  and  semiprecious  gems.  Allied  with 
the  jewelry  trade  is  the  manufacture  of  numerous  other  articles,  such 
as  jewelers’  tools,  brushes,  and  optical  goods.  Compared  to  the 
entire  I’nifed  States  the  city  in  1909  had  approximately  7  per  cent 
of  the  establishments  devoted  to  the  currying,  tanning,  and  linishing 
of  leather,  and  the  value  of  the  product  was  6  per  cent  of  the  entire 
country.  In  the  jewelry  trade  Newark  had  10  p('r  cent  of  the  number 
of  establishments  and  jnit  out  16  ])er  cent  of  the  value  of  jewelry 
products.  This  record  is  that  of  a  single  city  arrayed  against  the 
entire  United  States. 

There  was  a  lime  when  tlie  mention  of  an  imlustrial  and  manu¬ 
facturing  city  would  call  to  iniml  pictures  of  grimy  buildings,  a 
smoke-filled  atmosphere,  and  ill-kept  streets,  hut  in  recent  years  we 
have  come  to  believe  that  a  really  progressive  city  must  keep  its 
streets  in  perfect  condition,  and  he  equipped  with  jmhlic  parks  and 
playgrounds  in  order  to  maintain  the  efliciency  of  its  industries. 
Newark  has  2.5  parks  ranging  in  size  from  jdots  covering  a  square  or 
triangular  block  to  green-shaded  tracts  covering  many  acres.  Two 
of  the  parks  are  in  the  center  of  the  business  district,  and  the  others 
are  scattered  throughout  the  city.  Branch  Brook  Park,  situated 
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THE  POST  OFFICE,  NEWARK,  NEW  JERSEY. 


HEMLOCK  FALLS,  SOUTH  MOUNTAIN  RESERVATION,  NEWARK,  NEW  JERSEY. 
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near  tlie  "eof'rajiliical  conter  of  llic  city,  lias  an  area  of  2S()  acres; 
and,  evidently*  lielievinj'  tliat  such  a  ])ark  in  the  center  of  the  city 
should  he  of  more  henciit  to  pedestrians  than  to  vehieles,  the  Essex 
('ounty  Park  ('oinmission  constructed  the  park  with  11  miles  of 
walks  and  only  4  of  roads.  The  park  improvements  cost  considerably 
over  a  million  dollars.  Tennis  courts,  cricket  <;rounds,  and  hall 
lields  are  to  he  found  in  this  park,  as  well  as  f^ardens,  lakes,  and 
heautiful  lawns.  Weeijuachic  Park,  another  of  the  county  jjarden 
spots,  contains  a  larj'e  lak(',  where  hoatinj;  and  canoein}'  may  he 
enjoyed  in  the  summer  and  skatinj;  jirovided  for  the  lovers  of  winter 
sports.  East  Side  Ihirk,  located  in  a  thickly  settled  section  of  the 
city;  Jliverhank  l^ark;  and  several  others  are  scattered  in  and 
around  the  city.  Incidental  to  the  parks  are  a  numher  of  statues 
of  men  not  only  jirominent  in  Newark  and  New  Jeisey  affairs,  hut 
known  throu<ihout  the  country  and  the  world.  Playj'rounds,  recrea¬ 
tion  centers,  ami  free  shower  baths  are  other  benefits  }i;iven  the  people. 

Newark’s  educational  system  enjoys  a  hi<?h  reputation.  It  is 
interestin';  to  note  that  the  ('olle<;e  of  New  Jersey,  now  Princeton 
University,  was  situated  heie  from  1 747  to  1 7.")6,  under  the  presidency 
of  the  Rev.  Aaron  Purr.  Boston  alone  of  the  20  largest  cities  of  the 
country  eijuals  Newark  in  having  the  largest  percentage  (161)  of  its 
population  enrolled  in  the  public  schools.  As  jiarts  of  its  public 
school  system  the  city  maintains  several  summer  or  vacation  schools, 
a  normal  and  training  school  for  the  education  of  teachers,  a  school 
of  drawing,  and  a  technical  school.  Variety  and  diversity  of  manu¬ 
factures,  proximity  to  the  chief  marts  of  eommerce  and  trade,  and 
other  imjiortant  local  conditions  have  enabled  the  city  to  attain  the 
material  means  to  maintain  schools,  both  public  and  private,  of  a  high 
standard.  The  Newark  Academy,  founded  in  1792,  is  the  leading 
jirivate  school,  and  there  are  a  numher  of  Roman  Catholic  academics. 

The  })ul)lic  library  contains  nearly  200, ()()()  volumes  and  the  library 
of  the  New  Jersey  Historical  Society  about  26,000  hooks,  27,000 
pamphlets,  and  main'  manuscrijits.  The  Prudential  Life  Insurance 
Co.,  one  of  the  largest  in  the  world,  has  its  heailcjuarters  at  Newark 
and  maintains  a  law  library  of  over  20,000  volumes,  and  the  Essex 
County  Lawyers’  Club  has  one  of  .5,000  A'olumes  or  more.  The  total 
numher  of  hooks  loaned  to  card  holders  amounts  to  over  1,000,000 
annually. 

With  such  a  varied  population  and  diversification  of  industries  it 
is  safe  to  say  that  the  city  of  Newark  will  not  only  keep  its  place  of 
rank  among  the  cities  of  the  country,  but  will  gradually  forge  ahead. 
Its  name  is  known  all  oA'cr  the  world  wherever  United  States  manu¬ 
factured  products  are  used  or  sold,  aiul  in  this  way  the  city  is  fast 
assuming  international  imjiortanee. 


MINERAL  MONOPOLIES  OF 
THE  AMERICAS  /, 

The  distribution  of  the  miiK'ral  products  of  tlie  earth,  as 
slunvn  on  mineral  maps  of  the  world,  presents  many  striking 
features,  many  of  which  are  still  without  scientific  ex- 
planation.  In  one  region  certain  kinds  of  rocks,  particular 
structure's,  or  peculiar  characteristics  of  one  sort  or  another,  may  he 
used  as  indicatoi*s  of  valual)le  deposits  of  minerals,  hut  another 
region  with  similar  features  may  he  entirely  barren.  Although  our 
knowledge  of  the  economic  mineral  products  has  advanced  to  a 
point  where  an  experienced  mining  engineer  or  geologist  can  dis¬ 
tinguish  between  favorable  and  unfavorable  localities,  the  remark 
is  often  lu'ard  that  ore  should  he  found  in  such  and  such  a  place 
despite  the  fact  that  repeated  etrt)rts  to  discover  it  have  met  with 
discouragement.  The  failure  of  the  particular  mineral  after  the  stage 
being  all  prepared  for  it,  as  it  were,  in  many  cases  battles  all  our 
scientific  research  and  forces  us  to  admit  that  the  explanation  of 
the  seeming  capricious  acts  of  Nature  are  as  yet  beyond  our  ken. 
Perhaps  the  one  determining  factor  has  not  yet  been  recognized  or 
possibly  the  requisite  combination  of  causes  may  be  at  fault.  We 
only  know  that  with  or  without  recognized  cause  some  sections  seem 
to  liave  been  especially  favored  in  the  distribution  of  the  valuable 
economic  mineral  products  whereas  others  are  markedly  deficient. 

Fortunately  the  mineral  products  on  which  we  are  at  present  most 
dependent  have  a  wide  distribution  and  few  countries  of  the  globe 
are  entirely  lacking  in  them.  Coal  and  iron  ore,  the  two  most  impor¬ 
tant  mineral  products,  are  the  best  examples  of  such  mineral  sub¬ 
stances.  We  may  claim,  however,  that  these  are  our  most  important 
mineral  products  simply  because  of  their  abundance  and  wide  dis¬ 
tribution,  and  that  other  less  common  materials  would  bo  equally 
useful  could  they  l)ut  be  procured  in  sutlicient  quantities  at  equal 
costs.  Platinum,  for  example,  might  well  replace  many  of  the  more 
common  metals,  even  iron,  in  hundreds  of  uses  if  it  were  not  for  its 
rarity  and  conseciuent  high  cost. 

The  fact  remains  that  certain  regions  are  rich  in  minerals  that  the 
inhabitants  of  other  sections  desire  and  for  which  they  are  willing  to 
pay  reasonable  prices.  The  country  that  is  rich  in  some  product 
that  is  highly  necessary'  for  the  development  of  important  industries 
in  other  countries  can  always  secure  favorable  terms  in  the  barter 
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SCENES  OF  THE  MINASRAORA  VANADIUM  REGION. 


I'pper  picture:  The  writer  and  his  companions  on  the  way  to  the  Minasragra  vanadium  mine.  Note 
the  rope  bridle  of  the  Indian  boy.  Lower  picture:  Principal  open-cut  workings  of  the  Minasragra 
vanadium  mine.  This  mine  produces  more  vanadium  than  any  other  in  the  world. 
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and  exclian^e  that  constitutos  intornational  commcroo.  In  some  in¬ 
stances  the  favored  countiy  may  not  he  the  only  one  possessing  de¬ 
posits  of  the  desired  product,  in  which  case  severe  competition  may 
result.  It  may  he,  however,  that  active  competition  may  so  stimu¬ 
late  the  industry  that  the  accruing  benefits  may  he  far  greater  than 
without  such  an  incentive. 

It  is  rare  that  a  country  possesses  an  absolute  monopoly  of  any 
mineral  product,  although  there  are  a  few  cases  of  that  kind.  There 
are  many  more  in  which  a  restricted  area  or  a  certain  country  may 
possess  so  large  a  jiroportion  of  the  world’s  known  occurrences  of  a 
certain  product  that  it  has  practically  all  the  effects  of  a  complete 
monopoly.  Germany  did  not  contain  the  only  potash;  Russia  was 
not  the  only  country  furnishing  platinum;  South  Africa  is  not  the 
only  diamond  region;  ami  yet  these  countries  have  so  largely  domi¬ 
nated  in  the  production  and  sale  of  these  particular  commodities  that 
little  additional  value  could  result  in  absolute  monopoly.  Many 
other  instances  come  to  mind  from  other  parts  of  the  world,  but  it  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  enumerate  more. 

A  monopoly  nearly  enough  complete  to  control  the  world’s  markets 
is  a  desideratum  which  is  possessed  by  not  a  few  of  the  independent 
countries  of  the  world,  and  in  this  respect  the  Republics  of  the  West¬ 
ern  Hemisphere  are  esjiecially  fortunate.  Not  until  the  war  dis¬ 
turbed  the  international  exchange  of  the  raw  mineral  products, 
largely  because  of  the  shortage  of  ships,  was  there  much  necessity  for 
the  consideration  of  the  advantages  of  national  supplies  of  all  neces¬ 
sary  minerals.  An  illustration  of  this  kind  is  furnished  by  man¬ 
ganese.  The  supplies  of  manganese  ore  from  Russia  and  India, 
reiiuired  by  the  steel  manufacturers  of  the  United  States,  were  at 
once  cut  off  on  the  outbreak  of  the  war  in  Europe,  thus  necessitating 
the  importation  of  Brazilian  ores  at  considerably  greater  exjiense. 
Soon  after  the  Ihiited  States  entered  the  war  the  urgent  need  of  ves¬ 
sels  to  transport  men  and  supplies  to  Europe  caused  the  shortage  of 
shipping  to  become  so  serious  that  it  Ixccame  necessary  to  still  further 
curtail  imports,  and  domestic  supplies  were  sought  even  though  the 
cost  was  much  greater.  Fortunately,  the  Ihiited  States  contained 
undeveloped  manganese  deposits,  and  in  a  short  time,  had  the  war 
continued,  the  necessity  for  the  importation  of  foreign  manganese 
ores  would  have  entirely  disappeared. 

Similar  stories  might  be  told  concerning  the  development  within 
the  United  States  of  pyrite  mines  to  remove  the  necessity  of  sending 
ships  to  Spain  for  the  necessary  supply;  the  opening  of  numerous 
chromite  mines  in  California  and  Oregon  to  supply  domestic  needs, 
previously  satisfied  by  the  importation  of  ores  from  Turkey,  Russia, 
New  Caledonia,  and  Rhodesia;  and  the  search  for  tungsten  deposits 
to  furnish  the  tungsten  needed  for  the  manufacture  of  tungsten  steel 
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THE  MINING  KECIONS  OF  PEKF. 


Fnper  pirtiire:  Lake  Punriim,  one  of  the  most  l)eaiilifiil  lakes  of  the  Peruvian  Amies,  with  the  (treat 
limestone  walls  in  the  hackttroiind.  lyower  |)i('ture:  Typical  view  in  the  MinasraKra  mine  region. 
Llamas  and  alpacas  may  t>e  seen  grazing  on  the  sparse  vegetation  that  grows  at  the  elevation  of  14,500 
to  1(1,500  feet  above  sea  level. 
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and  to  roplace  tho  supplies  formerly  obtained  from  Burma.  Attempts 
were  made  to  develop  the  graphite  industry  hy  increasing  the  domestic 
production,  tlms  removing  the  necessity  of  importing  Ceylon  graphite, 
hut  in  this  respect  the  undertaking  was  only  partially  successfid,  as 
the  graphite  manufacturers  insisted  that  the  (\'ylon  product  was 
necessary  for  graphite  crucihles  on  account  of  its  peculiar  physical 
properties. 

'Phe  other  countries  of  the  world  were  handica])ped  in  a  like  manner, 
in  many  cases  much  more  seriously,  hy  their  lack  of  essential  raw 
mineral  ])roilucts.  Frecpient  stories  have  been  told  of  the  straits 
to  whicli  the  central  powers  of  Europe  were  reduced,  due  to  their 
deficiency  in  co])]>er  ajul  nickel,  as  well  as  several  minor  ju-oducts. 

National  independence  in  the  raw  mineral  products  in  time  of  war 
is  fully  apj)reciated  if  not  in  time  of  peace.  It  is  certain  that  if  the 
nations  are  ever  again  threatened  with  a  world  war,  one  of  the  ways 
in  which  preparation  will  he  made  will  he  hy  the  accumulation  in 
advance  of  enormous  stocks  of  all  necessary  raw  mineral  products 
not  produced  in  each  country  in  suflicient  (piantities  to  meet  the 
domestic  needs.  So  great  have  been  the  difliculties  of  international 
exchange  during  the  war,  and,  in  some  instances,  so  hitter  is  the  feeling 
even  yet  between  the  late  belligerents,  that  in  many  quarters  there 
are  urgent  demands  that  nationalism  take  the  [tlace  of  internation¬ 
alism  and  that  the  nations  should  so  develop  their  latent  resources 
that  they  become  independent  of  all  other  countries.  Such  aspira¬ 
tions,  as  far  as  it  applies  to  national  independence  in  the  minerals, 
can  never  he  fully  nuilized  hy  most  countries  owing  to  the  limited 
distribution  of  certain  necessary  ores,  and  also  it  is  (piestionahle 
whether  the  citizens  of  any  country  would  he  willing  to  continue 
indefinitely  to  j)ay  higher  jirices  for  domestic  products  than  for  similar 
materials  obtainable  as  imports  from  otlier  countries  at  lower  prices. 
Reasonable  tariff  harriers  for  the  promotion  of  infant  industries  will 
no  doid)t  continue  or  ev’en  increase,  according  to  the  present  outlook, 
as  indicated  by  the  writings  of  prominent  men  in  various  countries; 
hut  such  tarifl’s  should  not  he  excessive  or  continue  beyond  the  period 
necessary  to  determine  whetlier  the  local  or  domestic  ventures  can 
become  successful  on  their  own  merits.  On  this  subject  many  differ¬ 
ent  points  of  view  are  being  expressed  and  one  can  not  foretell  the 
outcome. 

If  not  at  once,  at  least  within  a  few  years,  however,  it  seems  proba¬ 
ble  that  we  will  again  he  hack  on  mucli  the  same  basis  as  in  prewar 
times,  with  each  country  freely  exchanging  its  products  with  the 
other  nations,  the  deficiencies  of  one  supplied  by  the  surplus  of 
others.  In  the  full  development  of  such  a  plan  only  those  (lomestie 
supplies  will  he  utilized  that  can  he  obtained  more  cheaply  than 
similar  substances  of  other  countries,  and  free  international  com- 


VIEWS  OF  THE  ROCK  FOREST  NEAR  MINASRAORA,  PERi:. 

Tho  route  to  the  vanadium  mines  of  Minasragra,  Peru,  leads  throiiRh  the  famous  Reck  Forest.  The 
wind  and  rain  have  carved  the  rocks  into  various  fantastic  shapes,  and  tlie  spot  lias  a  st  roiiR  at  I  rail  ion 
for  the  traveler. 
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petition  will  result  except  for  the  imposition  of  moderate  tariffs 
which  are  necessary  for  ri'venue,  and  perhaps  at  the  same  time 
j'iviiif'  protection  to  industries  re(|uirin<;  a  minimum  amount  of 
assistanc(>.  Under  thesis  conditions  the  possession  of  monoplic's  or 
practical  monopoli(>s  of  any  of  the  necessary  raw  mati'rials  becomes 
a  distinct  national  asset  unless  the  league  of  nations  should  at  some 
time  formulate  rules  for  the  international  control  of  minerals  as  has 
h(>cn  su};{'(>sted.' 

'Pile  value  of  a  mineral  monopoly  of  world-wide  use  is  twofold.  It 
initiati's  international  trade  with  various  other  countries  and  con¬ 
stitutes  a  source  of  national  revenue  throu<>;li  the  levyin<j  of  export 
taxes.  It  has  lon<;  been  refiardc'd  as  lef'itirnate  and  desirable  that 
forei}>;n  buyers  of  a  monopoly  sliould  contribute  to  the  support  of 
the  government  of  a  nation  so  favored,  inasmuch  as  revenues  from 
some  source  are  essential.  Esjiecially  is  this  true  as  applied  to 
raw  mineral  products  that  are  exported  as  the  country  exhausts  its 
resource's  and  becomes  poorer  thereby.  The  dangc'r  in  the  levying 
of  export  taxes  is  the  possibility  of  stifling  the  industry'  through 
excessive  rates. 

In  general  that  country  is  most  favored  in  the  variety'  of  its  min¬ 
eral  products  that  has  had  the  most  varied  or  complex  geologic 
history'.  The  geologic  conditions  that  are  necessary'  for  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  one  tvpe  of  mineral  product  are  apt  to  he  entirely'  unsuitabh! 
for  the  accumulation  of  other  materials.  Certain  economic  prod¬ 
ucts  such  as  coal,  petroleum,  salt,  etc.,  are  confined  to  regions  of 
sedimentary'  rocks;  most  of  the  iron  and  manganese  ores  of  promi¬ 
nence,  together  with  certain  otlu'r  metallic  products,  are  commonly 
associated  with  ancient  rocks  of  igneous  or  sedimentary  origin  hut 
which  have  suh.seiiuently'  undergone  metamorphism,  whereas  the 
hulk  of  the  gold,  silver,  copper,  tin,  and  mercury'  ores  are  intimately' 
related  to  later  igneous  rocks.  We  also  find  that  certain  kinds  of 
igneous  rocks  are  more  frecpiently  ore  hearing  and  certain  structures 
are  also  very  important.  The  chances  are  therefore  much  in  favor 
of  varied  mineralization  in  a  section  where  varied  geological  activities 
have  taken  place. 

Both  of  the  American  continents  possess  the  variety'  of  geologic 
formations  that  might  ho  expected  to  result  in  the  formation  of 
many  kinds  of  mineral  deposits,  and  taking  each  continent  as  a 
whole  we  find  few  of  the  important  minerals  lacking.  In  general, 
in  each  continent  ancient  rocks  which  once  formed  the  cores  of 
lofty'  mountain  chains  are  represented  in  the  eastern  portions,  sedi¬ 
mentary'  strata  which  have  undergone  little  change  are  found  in  the 
interior,  and  recently  disturbed  sedimentary'  strata  intruded  by 

'  C.  K.  I.cilh:  Intonintional  Control  of  Mlnonils.  Minoral  Rpsources  of  the  I'nited  States,  1917,  I’t.  I, 
pp.  7a-lfia,  I'.  S.  (ieol.  Survey,  WnshlnRton,  1918. 
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GRENVILLE  CRYSTALLINE  LIMESTONE,  NEAR  WANUP,  ONTARIO,  CANADA. 


NICKEL  BASIN,  AZILDA,  ONTARIO,  CANADA. 

View  of  the  interior  of  the  nickel  basin.  The  nickel-l)earin(r  rock  formation  of  the  Sudbury  district  has 
the  shape  of  a  canoe  'with  the’edges  outcroppinK  and  the  central  portion  occu{)ied  hy  other  kinds  of 
rocks.  The  cano*'-shai)cd  basin  is  36  miles  Ion?  and  16  miles  wide.  The  ore  bodies  arc  found  at.  inter¬ 
vals  all  about  the  rim,  and  presumably  there  are  many  equally  rich  ones  in  the  central  portion  deeply 
covered  by  the  rock  strata. 
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comparatively  youn"  igneous  rocks  are  abundantly  represented  in 
the  western  mountain  systems.  The  newer  mountains  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean  side  contain  the  hulk  of  the  mineral  wealth  of  the  continents, 
the  interior  sections  have  considerable  coal,  and  the  eastern  lower 
mountains  or  hills  are  rich  in  the  baser  metals  and  the  gem  minerals. 

With  such  a  distribution  Canada  and  the  United  States  would  be 
expected  to  have  the  most  varied  mineral  resources  in  comparison 
with  the  other  American  countries,  inasmuch  as  they  extend  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  The  other  countries  whose  borders  are 
washed  by  the  waters  of  the  two  oceans,  such  as  Mexico,  Guatemala, 
Nicaragua,  Costa  Rica,  and  Panama,  lack  the  ancient  rocks  so 
prominently  developed  in  eastern  Canada,  the  United  States,  and 
Jirazil.  No  South  American  country,  iinless  we  except  Colombia, 
borders  both  oceans,  and  none  of  them  contains  the  three  belts 
described  above.  This  means  that  the  United  States  is  the  only 
one  of  the  American  Republics  that  should  be  expected  to  ever 
become  reasonably  independent,  so  far  as  its  mineral  requirements 
are  concerned;  and  yet  in  spite  of  its  varied  mineral  wealth,  it  lacks 
several  products.  Fortunately,  most  of  these  can  be  furnished  by 
some  of  the  other  American  Republics. 

Brazil,  notwithstanding  its  great  size,  does  not  contain  any  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  younger  mountains  and  recent  igneous  rocks,  and 
conseiiuently  lacks  in  many  of  the  important  mineral  deposits. 
Peru,  for  example,  with  its  great  wealth  of  copper,  mercury,  sulphur, 
borax,  lead,  zinc,  etc.,  might  well  supplement  Brazil  with  its  iron  ore, 
manganese,  gems,  etc.  Both  of  them  contain  gold  and  silver, 
although  these  precious  metals  are  more  widely  distributed  in  paying 
quantities  in  the  mountains  of  the  Pacific  slope  than  in  the  eastern 
ranges  of  the  continent.  Together  Brazil  and  Peru,  extending  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  include  the  same  wide  range  of  geologic 
conditions  possessed  by  the  United  States  with  a  consequent  wide 
variety  of  mineral  deposits. 

The  importance  of  Brazil  in  supplementing  the  deficiencies  of  the 
Pacific  coast  countries  in  regard  to  mineral  resources  has  not  yet 
been  fully  realized.  This  is  on  account  of  the  limited  consumption 
of  the  raw  products  within  the  South  American  countries.  With  the 
exception  of  gold,  of  which  probably  the  bulk  is  retained  within  the 
countries  of  origin,  by  far  the  larg(*r  proj)ortion  of  the  mineral  output 
goes  to  Europe  or  North  America,  where  the  manufacturing  industries 
have  become  much  more  highly  developed.  This  will  not  always  he 
the  case,  however,  for  the  future  holds  promise  for  a  much  gi’eater 
population  in  every  one  of  the  southern  Republics;  and  with  this 
increase  will  come  improved  transportation  facilities,  both  of  which 
are  necessar\'  forerunners  of  an  extensive  manufacturing  industiy. 
Mlien  that  time  comes  railroads  will  cross  the  heart  of  the  continent, 
116263-19— Bull.  3 - 3 


“THE  KINr..» 

A  remarkaljlo  rc  ck  rurmution  in  the  Rock  Forest  near  Minasragra,  Peni. 
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pormitting  free  and  ready  exchange  of  the  mineral  products  of  the 
eastern  and  the  western  countries  of  South  America.  Not  until  then 
will  the  benefits  afforded  by  one  country'  being  able  to  supply  the 
deficiencies  of  its  neighbor  of  the  other  ocean  slope  be  fully  appreci¬ 
ated. 

Leith  says  that  “the  annual  world  production  of  minerals  apjiroxi- 
mates  1 ,700, 000, 000  tons,  over  00  per  cent  of  which  consists  of  coal 
and  iron.  Of  this  amount  about  two-thirds  is  used  within  the 
countries  where  the  minerals  are  produced  and  one-third  is  shipped 
to  other  countries.  The  mineral  production  of  the  United  States 
amounts  to  about  one-third  of  the  total.” 

As  the  United  States  uses  far  more  mineral  products  in  its  manu¬ 
factures  than  any  other  of  the  American  Republics  it  is  important 
to  know  what  its  deficiencies  are.  Leith  names  these  as  follows: 
Tin,  nickel,  platinum  and  metals  of  the  platinum  group-  antimony, 
vanadium,  zirconium,  mica,  monazite,  graphite,  asbestos,  ball  clay 
and  kaolin,  chalk,  cobalt,  Naxos  emery,  and  grinding  pebbles,  with 
nitrates,  potash,  manganese,  chromite,  and  magnesite  that  can  be 
produced  within  the  countiy  but  only  at  higher  prices  than  they 
could  be  obtained  from  foreign  sources.  A  casual  glance  at  the  list 
shows  that  other  sections  of  the  American  continents  can  readily 
supply  most  of  these  deficiencies.  Canada  possesses  ample  supplies 
of  nickel,  asbestos,  and  cobalt;  Brazil  is  well  supplied  with  man¬ 
ganese,  circonium,  and  monazite,  and  probably  mica;  Bolivia  is 
rich  in  tin  and  antimony;  Colombia  yields  platinum;  Peru  supplies 
the  world  with  vanadium,  as  does  Chile  with  nitrates;  and  the  other 
materials  in  the  list,  although  now  obtained  largely  from  the  Old 
World,  may  eventually  be  found  in  suflicient  quantities  in  these 
newer  countries.  All  of  them  arc  already  produced  in  limited 
amounts  at  the  present  time,  but  in  the  known  occurrences  the 
question  of  quality,  quantity,  or  excessive  costs  have  forced  the 
United  States  to  seek  European  or  Asiatic  supplies.  Indeed  some  of 
the  materials  in  the  list  that  might  be  obtained  from  the  Western 
Hemisphere  have  actuallj’  been  imported  from  European  sources, 
due  to  better  transportation  facilities  or  superior  quality,  although 
these  conditions  which  now  favor  the  European  producer  may  not 
necessarily  always  remain  the  same. 

If  the  resources  and  needs  of  any  of  the  other  American  Republics 
were  examined  in  a  similar  manner  it  would  be  found  that  the  obsta¬ 
cles  to  complete  mineral  independence  would  be  much  the  same,  and 
likewise  that  the  deficiencies  could  be  supplied  in  almost  everj'  case 
by  the  sister  republics.  With  the  future  of  the  world  still  uncertain 
and  the  bonds  of  mutual  sympathy  and  helpfulness  becoming  con¬ 
tinually  stronger  between  the  nations  of  the  American  continents  it 
is  reassuring  to  realize  the  possibility  of  complete  independence  of 


THE  CREIGHTON'  MINE.  SUDBURY  REGION.  ONT.VRIO,  C.VNAD.V. 

The  open-cut  workinss  of  the  Creighton  mine,  the  w  orld's  premier  nickel  mine.  The  entire  excavation  has  been  made  in  ore. 
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Pan  America  if  the  exigencies  of  the  future  slionhl  ever  rc([nire  such 
combination  of  interest. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  mineral  products  of  the  American  conti¬ 
nents  in  wliich  practical  monopolies  or  market  control  exist  and  the 
countries  which  possess  them.  The  list  seems  to  he  as  follows; 


Products  possessed  by  Americun  countries  as  absolute  or  practically  complete  monopolies. 
Metallic: 

Vanadium . Peru. 

Nickel . Canada. 

Nonmetallic; 

Nitrates . Chile. 

Iodine . Chile. 

Horax . Chile,  Peru,  I'niled  States,  Argentina, 

Bolivia. 

Black  diamonds . Brazil. 

Monazite . Brazil. 

Zirconium  minerals . Brazil. 

Products  {Mssessed  by  the  American  countries  in  quantities  sujlicient  to  dominate  and 
control  the  world's  markets. 

Metallic: 

Radium  ores . I'nited  State.s. 

Coj)i)er . I'nited  States,  Chile,  Peru. 

Bismuth . Peru,  Bolivia. 

Nonmetallic: 

Sulphur . lAiited  States,  Chile, 

Petroleum . United  States,  M(‘xico. 

(Jems — 


Emerald . ('olombia. 

Topaz . Brazil, 

Amethyst . Brazil, 

Graphite  for  pencils . Mexico, 


In  the  above  table  the  two  metallic  products  listed  among  the 
nearly  comjtlete  monopolies  are  vanadium  and  nickel,  both  of  which 
attain  their  greatest  use  in  the  manufacture  of  high-grade  steel 
adapted  for  special  purposes.  Along  these  lines  there  have  been  won¬ 
derful  imjJrovements  during  recent  years,  since  it  has  been  recognized 
that  the  addition  of  small  amounts  of  other  metals  would  impart  de¬ 
sirable  qualities  to  the  steel.  The  number  of  these  substances  now 
being  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  ferroalloys  is  already  great  and 
is  continually  increasing. 

One  of  the  most  fascinating  stories  connected  with  mining  is  the 
discovery  and  development  of  the  now  famous  vanadium  deposits  of 
Minasragra,  Peru.  The  deposits  are  located  in  the  high  Andes, 
Junin  Province,  at  an  elevation  of  16,500  feet  above  sea  level.  They 
are  about  25  miles  from  the  nearest  railroad,  without  even  a  wagon 
road  leading  to  the  mines,  and  yet  in  spite  of  these  obstacles  they 
control  the  world’s  vanadium  markets  and  furnish  80  per  cent,  or 
possibly  more,  of  vanadium  used.  Furthermore,  this  position  was 


THE  CREAX  HILL  MINE,  SUDBURY  REGIOX,  ONTARIO,  CANADA. 

The  Crean  Hill  mine  Is  one  of  the  principal  nickel  mines  of  this  section  of  Ontario.  Canada.  Copper  also  is  taken  in  al)undance  from  this  mine. 
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attivined  almost  immodiatoly  upon  the  discovery  of  the  de|)osit,  and 
the  supply  of  ore  still  available  seems  to  indicate  that  its  premier 
position  will  long  be  retained. 

When  it  was  found  that  the  addition  of  vanadium  to  steel  greatly 
increased  its  stnmgth,  and  especially  where  resistance  to  shock  was 
demanded,  search  was  made  for  this  desirable  material  in  various 
parts  of  the  world,  and  altliough  found  in  limited  amounts  in  several 
places,  the  rugged  Andes  finally  furnished  the  choice  deposit.  Fortu¬ 
nate  indeed  it  is  that  the  Minasragra  dejiosit  was  discovered  before 
the  outbreak  of  the  war,  for  vanadium  steel  has  been  extensively  em- 
j)loyed  during  its  continuation  in  the  manufacture  of  the  steel  of  aero- 
])lanes,  machine  guns,  heavy  artillery,  armor  ])late,  etc.,  enabling 
the  manufacture!-  to  produce  equal  strength  with  less  weight  than 
would  otherwise  Iiave  been  jiossible.  In  times  of  jieace  vanadium 
steel  has  ])robably  hmnd  its  greiitest  ajiplication  in  the  manufacture 
of  automobile  parts  and  in  connection  with  tungsten  in  high-speed 
tools. 

For  many  years  a  mass  of  black  asphaltic  substance  liad  been  ob¬ 
served  to  the  southwest  of  Ceri-o  de  Pasco,  and  because  of  its  resem¬ 
blance  to  coal  was  mistaken  for  a  fuel.  Several  times  the  properties 
were  denounced  as  coal  lamis,  but  as  the  material  would  not  burn 
readily  and  contained  mucli  suliiliur  the  claims  were  abandoned. 
In  1905  some  of  the  material  was  brought  to  Senor  Antenor  Rizo 
Patron,  one  of  the  ablest  mining  men  of  the  Peruvian  Andes,  who 
made  an  analysis,  which  to  his  surprise  showed  a  high  percentage  of 
vanadium.  Me  denounced  the  claims  at  once  for  vanadium.  3be 
control  of  the  property  shortly  passed  into  the  possession  of  the 
American  Vanadium  (\).,  by  whom  it  has  been  operated  ever  since. 

The  trip  made  by  the  writer  to  Minasragra  will  ever  be  remembered 
witli  delight.  Leaving  the  smelter  of  the  Cerro  de  Pasco  Mining  Po. 
on  horseback  on  a  crisj)  morning,  a  short  ride  brought  us  to  the  Ilau- 
raucaca  smelter  of  E.  E.  Fernandini,  managed  by  Senor  Patron, 
where  we  stopped  lor  a  short  time  and  then  continued  over  the  gently 
rolling  pampa  for  8  to  10  miles.  Tlie  temptation  was  to  urge  the 
horses  into  a  pace  such  as  one  might  take  in  a  plains  region  in  most 
sections  of  the  world.  However,  this  comparatively  Hat  pampa  has 
an  elevation  of  about  14,000  feet  above  sea  level,  which  necessitates 
slow  riding.  Horses  as  well  as  men  quickly  feel  the  elfects  of  exercise 
in  the  rare  atmosphere  no  matter  how  long  they  may  have  lived  in  the 
region.  Sparse  vegetation  covers  the  pampa  except  along  the  water¬ 
courses  and  occasional  marshes,  where  there  is  sullicient  vegetation 
for  good  grazing. 

The  route  we  took  led  near  the  famous  Rock  Forest,  where  wind 
and  rain  have  carved  the  rocks  into  various  fantastic  shapes  suggestive 
of  ruined  castles,  stumps  of  trees,  gnomes,  hobgoblins,  and  grotesque 
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animals  of  various  kinds.  In  few  other  places,  if  any,  can  one  find 
more  interesting  rock  forms  than  are  exhi])ited  in  this  place,  and  one 
can  readily  appreciate  the  attraction  it  holds  for  the  residents  of  the 
Cerro  de  Pasco  region. 

The  pampa  gives  way  as  one  goes  westward  to  a  more  rugged  coun¬ 
try,  and  finally  Lake  Punrum  comes  in  sight.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  the  lakes  of  the  high  Andes  and  most  attractive  with  the 
gi-eat  wall  of  white  limestone  along  the  western  side.  Various  wading 
birds  freciuent  this  body  of  water  and  add  to  its  attractive  features. 
Our  course  now  veered  somewhat  to  a  place  where  the  limestone  wall 
had  been  cleft  forming  a  narrow  gorge,  and  through  it  we  entered  the 
more  rugged  country  of  the  vanadium  district.  The  trail  is  steep  for 
the  last  few  miles,  so  that  it  was  well  past  the  noon  hour  before  we 
arrived  at  the  mine,  it  having  required  about  eight  hours  to  make 
the  trip  of  about  25  miles.  In  general,  the  farther  one  travels  from 
the  centers  of  j)oj)ulation  the  gi-eater  hosintality  one  encounters,  and 
Minasragra  is  no  exception,  yet  at  best  life  is  strenuous  and  lived 
with  few  of  the  ordinary  comforts  at  such  elevations  as  this  and 
remote  from  railroads.  As  soon  as  the  sun  disappears  it  is  uncom¬ 
fortably  cold,  and  snow  banks  and  glaciers  are  always  in  view  in  the 
near-by  mountains.  Since  the  fuel  consists  of  small  shrubs  or  else 
coal  brought  in  on  the  backs  of  llamas  from  a  considerable  distance, 
little  can  be  used  for  heating  purj)oses,  and  one  is  apt  to  recall  the 
comforts  of  steam  heat  and  hot  baths,  and  longing  for  these  unob¬ 
tainable  luxuries  colors  one’s  dreams. 

About  this  interesting  deposit  now  worked  in  part  by  open-cut 
and  in  ])art  by  underground  mining,  a  small  settlement  has  grown  up. 
The  rich  vanadium  ore  is  mined,  sent  to  the  roaster  which  has  been 
erected  near-by,  and  thence  in  sacks  transj)orted  on  the  backs  of 
llamas,  the  most  useful  animals  in  the  Andes,  to  the  railroad,  whence 
it  goes  to  the  steel  centers  of  the  world. 

The  Minasragra  deposits  have  competition  from  various  sections  of 
Europe  and  North  America,  and  tluring  the  war  considerable  amounts 
were  produced  in  the  United  States  and  some  of  the  European  coun¬ 
tries.  This  was,  however,  due  mainly  to  the  difficulties  encountered 
in  shipj)ing  the  ore  from  Peru.  With  the  return  to  peace  times  it 
seems  j)robable  that  Peru  will  be  called  upon  to  furnish  an  even 
larger  percentage  of  the  world’s  demands  than  ever  before,  which  it 
can  well  do  for  a  great  many  years  from  the  already-developed 
deposits. 

The  history  of  the  world’s  greatest  nickel  region  presents  many 
features  similar  to  that  of  the  Minasragra  vanadium  district.  In  1<S56 
a  land  surveyor  of  Ontario,  Camula,  found  a  magnetic  disturbance  of 
the  compass  needle  while  surveying  in  what  is  now  the  Sudbury 
nickel  region  and  suggested  that  an  examination  should  be  made  of 
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tlio  locality.  Tliis  was  done  and  led  to  the  discovery  of  a  great  mass 
of  iron  sulphide  (pyrrhotite)  containing  considerable  copper  and 
nickel.  The  deposit  was  remote  from  railroads,  there  was  little 
demand  for  nickel,  and  the  copper  was  present  in  such  small  quan¬ 
tities  as  to  he  valueless.  Consequently  little  attention  was  given  to 
the  discovery. 

In  1883  the  Canadian  Pacific  Kailway,  the  first  railroad  built  to 
connect  eastern  and  western  portions  of  Canada,  reached  the  Sud¬ 
bury  region,  and  the  nickel-copper-p\Trhotite  deposits  were  redis- 
covereil,  although  tlie  presence  of  nickel  was  overlooked  until  an 
investigation  was  made  to  discover  the  cause  of  the  difficulties  expe¬ 
rienced  in  smelting  the  copper  ore.  Even  then  it  was  several  years 
before  tlie  nickel  was  considered  especially  desiralde  in  comparison 
with  the  copper.  Gradually,  however,  the  importance  of  the  nickel 
liegan  to  be  appreciated,  and  the  Canadian  nickel  industry  was 
developed  to  the  foremost  position  which  it  now  holds. 

Norway  led  the  countries  of  the  world  in  its  nickel  production 
from  the  forties  until  the  discovery  of  the  rich  deposits  of  New 
Caledonia  in  1874.  Since  then  the  Norwegian  nickel  industry  has 
declined,  although  stimulated  to  renewed  activity  during  the  war. 
New  Caledonia  controlled  the  world’s  nickel  market  until  the 
Canadian  industry  became  well  established.  Since  1905  the  New 
Caledonia  production  has  decreased  about  30  per  cent  whereas  the 
Canadian  production  has  increased  nearly  400  per  cent.  In  1915 
there  were  34,039  tons  of  refined  nickel  produced  from  Canadian 
ores  and  only  2,569  tons  from  New  Caledonia  ores.  The  ore  reserves 
of  Caledonia  are  estimated  to  amount  to  only  about  four  years’ 
proiluction  of  the  Canadian  mines,  consequently  it  can  readily  be 
seen  that  Canadian  control  of  nickel  practically  amounts  to  a  com- 
j)lete  monopoly,  which  it  bids  fair  to  maintain  for  many  years  with 
its  millions  of  tons  of  ore  reserves. 

During  the  war  about  75  per  cent  of  the  nickel  produced  was  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  nickel  steel  which,  under  normal  conditions, 
accounts  for  about  60  per  cent  of  the  output.  The  balance  is  used 
as  pure  nickel  or  alloyed  with  various  other  metals  for  a  gi’eat  variety 
of  purposes.  Nickel  steel  is  especially  desirable  on  account  of  its 
great  tensile  strength  and  its  resistance  to  corrosion,  and  is  more 
widely  used  every  year. 

The  nickel-bearing  rock  formation  of  the  Sudbury  district  has  the 
shape  of  a  canoe  with  the  edges  outcropping  and  the  central  portion 
occupied  by  other  kiiuls  of  rocks.  The  canoe-shapeil  basin  is  36 
miles  long  and  16  miles  wide.  The  ore  bodies  are  found  at  intervals 
all  about  the  rim,  and  presumably  there  are  many  eipially  rich  ones 
in  the  central  portion  deeply  covered  by  the  rock  strata. 


THE  NATIONAL  LIBKARY,  SANTIAGO  HE  CHILE. 

The  Santiago  library  was  founded  in  1S1.3.  at  the  time  of  the  proclamation  of  Chilean  independence,  and  is  at  present  housed  in  the  l)iiilding  shown  in  the  illustration  while  awaiting 
the  completion  of  a  new  building  in  the  process  of  construction.  The  library  was  established  with  volumes  formerly  owned  by  the  Jesuits,  and  by  191ii  contained  :J(X),(XIO 
volumes. 
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There  are  several  extensive  ore  bodies  known  in  the  Sudbury 
district,  the  greatest  of  which  is  the  famous  Creighton  mine  deposit. 
It  consists  of  a  great  body  of  practically  pure  ore  which  has  been 
explored  in  depth  to  a  distance  of  2,000  feet,  measured  along  its 
dip,  has  a  length  of  1,000  feet,  and  a  width  at  the  surface  of  180  feet. 
The  hand-picked  ore  contains  4.44  per  cent  of  nickel  and  1.56  per 
cent  of  copper. 

Until  recent  years  nearly  all  the  nickel  of  Canada  was  refined 
within  the  United  States,  but  the  situation  in  this  respect  is  changing, 
so  that  Canada  is  gradually  extending  its  control  over  all  phases  of 
the  nickel  industry  of  the  world. 

(To  be  continued.] 


THE  NATIONAL  LIBRARY 
OF  CHILE 

IN  the  midst  of  the  troublous  days  that  ushered  in  the  Republic  of 
Chile  the  founders  of  the  nation  did  not  lose  sight  of  the  finer 
aspects  of  life  even  before  political  stability  was  attained.  In 
1813  the  Government  established  the  national  institute  and  the 
first  public  library  of  the  country  with  a  view  to  the  diffusion  of 
culture  among  all  classes  of  her  citizens. 

The  foundation  of  the  library,  which  was  installed  in  the  Fac- 
tona  General  del  Estanco  under  the  direction  of  Don  AgusUn  de 
Olavarrieta,  was  the  old  Jesuit  collection,  consisting  of  5,000  volumes, 
which  since  the  expulsion  of  the  order  has  been  conserved  in  the 
University  of  San  Felipe.  As  was  to  be  supposed,  the  collection  was 
of  too  limited  a  character  and  of  too  old  a  date  to  meet  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  time  and  satisfy  the  eager  minds  of  the  period  of  transi¬ 
tion  to  a  republic  as  they  groped  toward  scientific  satisfaction  of 
their  questionings.  Hence  the  Government  inserted  in  “El  Monitor 
Araucano”  the  following  request  for  the  contribution  from  private 
citizens  of  books  which  might  be  valuable  in  a  public  library: 

“Citizens  of  Chile:  A  foreigner,  upon  entering  a  country,  formu¬ 
lates  his  estimate  of  its  culture  by  the  libraries  he  finds  and  similar 
institutions;  and  the  first  step  which  people  take  in  the  quest  for 
wisdom  is  the  establishment  of  great  libraries.  For  this  reason  the 
government  is  sparing  no  expense  or  effort  in  creating  a  national 
library,  and  on  the  10th  you  heard  the  list  of  the  collection  it  has 


>  English  version  of  an  article  by  Alcides  Fucnzalida  in  “  La  Informacibn  ”  of  Santiago,  Chile. 
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prepared  for  you.  But  tliis  library  is  not  A’et  worthy  of  tlic  fdiilean 
nation.  The  worUl  must  learn  to  know  the  interest  whieh  every 
citizen  has  in  the  welfare  of  the  others  and  that  ('Idle  is  one  family.” 

Realization  of  the  ambitions  of  the  government  was  delayed,  how¬ 
ever,  by  the  episodes  of  (Jetoher,  1S14,  at  which  time  the  institution 
was  closed  temporarily,  to  he  reo])ened  in  ISIS,  the  year  in  which 
independence  was  maile  definitely  possible,  under  the  direction  of 
Don  Manuel  de  Salas,  the  keenest  mind  of  his  time.  In  1S23  he  was 
superseded  by  (’amilo  Ilenrkjuez,  the  indefatigable  leader  of  the  rev¬ 
olution,  who  resigned  during  the  same  year,  to  he  supplanted  by  Don 
Manuel  Gandarillas. 

At  first  the  library  did  not  become  a  potent  factor  in  the  intellec¬ 
tual  life  of  the  country,  owing  chiefly  to  the  difliculty  in  ol)taining 
new  hooks,  not  only  because  of  the  lack  of  bookstores,  hut  also  be¬ 
cause  of  the  condition  of  the  national  treasury  during  the  war.  The 
lack  of  perfect  accord  in  governmental  plans  was  evidenced  in  a  decree 
1)}'  which  the  library  was  converted  into  a  reading  room  alone  during 
the  time  of  Senor  Gandarillas.  Don  Francisco  de  Borja  Garcia 
lluidohro,  appointed  in  1825,  was  the  librarian  for  25  years.  He 
addetl  many  volumes,  particularly  works  on  law,  the  sciences,  ancient 
classics,  and  French  literature. 

In  1834  the  law  of  literary  copyright  was  passed,  from  which  year 
all  hooks  published  in  the  country  were  collected.  At  the  death  of 
Don  Mariano  Egana  his  valuable  private  library,  composed  chiefly  of 
European  woi-ks,  became  the  property  of  the  library.  The  next 
director,  Don  Vicente  Arlegui,  issued  the  first  catalogue,  divided 
into  two  parts — the  general  list  and  Senor  Egana’s  collection.  Later, 
Director  Ramon  Briceno,  a  man  esjiecially  fitted  for  research,  pub¬ 
lished  the  Bibliographic  Statistics  of  ('hilean  Literature,  a  catalogue 
which  contains  a  list  of  all  the  press  production  of  Ghile  from  1812  to 
1860,  later  revised  by,  its  author  complete  to  the  year  1876.  Senor 
Briceno  also  established  a  system  of  exchange  with  the  other  Amer¬ 
ican  Re2)ublics. 

Don  Luis  Montt,  a  distinguished  literateur  of  the  time,  who  suc¬ 
ceeded  him  as  director,  created  new  sections,  modihed  old,  and  placed 
the  institution  upon  a  scientific  basis  in  accordance  with  the  demands 
of  the  day.  Senor  Montt  died  at  the  close  of  1909  and  was  succeeded 
by  Don  Carlos  Silva  Cruz. 

The  statistics  given  below  demonstrate  the  success  with  which  he 
has  guided  the  affairs  of  the  library,  with  the  helj)  of  efficient  assist¬ 
ants,  such  as  Don  Ramon  A.  Laval,  the  assistant  director. 

The  various  functions  of  the  institution  are  accomplished  through 
the  following  sections:  Administration;  general  supplies;  Chilean  sec¬ 
tion,  divided  into  the  book  and  pamphlet  section  and  the  newspapers 
and  periodicals  section;  home  reading;  manuscrijits;  reading  room; 
exchanges  and  acquisitions;  information;  bibliographical  section;  cen- 
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tral  exchange  of  publications  and  depository  and  sale  of  official  pub¬ 
lications.  The  duties  of  every  one  of  these  sections,  as  will  be  seen, 
are  well  defined,  and  some  do  a  prodigious  amount  of  work  yearly. 
This  is  particularly  true  of  the  home-reading  and  bibliographic 
sections. 

Toward  the  close  of  1916  the  library  contained  211,911  bound 
volumes,  which  shows  an  interesting  increase  compared  with  previous 
years:  1911,  164,460;  1912,  176,894;  191.3,  184,099;  1914,  194,103; 
1915,  200,603;  1916,  211,911.  To  this  number,  90,000  unbound 
volumes,  acquired  as  duplicates  or  exchanges,  should  be  added  as 
well  as  a  large  number  of  books  and  pamjdilets  which  it  was  impossible 
to  have  bound;  the  total  number  of  books,  pamphlets,  files,  and 
periodicals  possessed  by  the  libary  toward  the  close  of  1916  Wiis  over 
300,000. 

Total  mimbcr  of  readers  during  the.  past  four  years. 


1913 

1914 

1915  1 

1910 

Rcadini!  room . . 

Home  readinK . . 

Manuscript  section . 

.  9,000 

.  892 

85,479 

10,398 

745 

104,905 

12,380 

743 

11,5,570 

12,283 

9t),5 

00,439 

90,022 

118,094 

128,824 

Total  number  of  books  read. 

1 

1913  ! 

1914 

1915 

1910 

Itcadinit  room . 

Home  reading . 

Manuscript  section . 

.  00,207 

.  12,959 

.  3,020 

112,397 

14,317 

2,4iK) 

159,8,58 

15,228 

2,4,55 

181,5.81 
25,  l<t2 
1,0IM) 

70,  S52 

1  129,204 

177,541 

208,4:1:1 

In  other  words,  the  number  of  readers  in  1914  increased  59  per 
eent  over  1913,  95  per  cent  in  1915,  and  113  per  cent  in  1916.  The 
increase  in  the  number  of  books  read  is  68  per  cent  in  1914,  131  in 
1915,  and  171  per  cent  in  1916.  During  1917,  110,315  men  and 
2,289  women  made  use  of  the  reading  room  in  341  legal  days  (an 
average  daily  attendance  of  330),  and  172,150  works  were  consulted. 
The  languages  used  in  reading  room  bi)oks  are  shown  by  the  follow¬ 
ing  tables: 

l!»17  I  191ti  1915 


Spanish .  159,321  ltV»,5(M  145,014 

Kromh .  0,732  11,819  9,920 

Enalish .  4,751  3,149  2,. 301 

Italian .  085  1,439  1,705 

(iorman .  504  510  |  320 

Kussian .  89  153  '  532 

Head  langiiaiios .  8  1  . 


172,150  181,581  159,858 

The  12,292  books  acquired  in  the  past  two  years  are  for  the  most 
part  Chilean,  Argentine,  Ecuadorean,  Mexican,  Brazilian,  North 
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American,  Italian,  and  English  works,  of  which  the  percentage  of 
the  two  latter  countries  predominates,  whereas  tlie  other  countries 
show  a  slight  diminution. 

'Phe  exchange  and  interchange  of  publications  is  shown  from  the 
fact  that  in  1!H.5  not  less  than  .‘h^O  packages  of  hooks  and  in  IhlO 
fully  400  were  received  from  foreign  countries,  as  indicated  below: 


Ittft 

I'.tir. 

iiiiii 

I'libliciitions  rcirivt-d  for  the  lilirurv  from  foriMCii  parts . 

I'lililicutions  si'iil  to  foreign  <'oiintrli'S . 

I’uldicatioiis  sent  to  l)rancli('s  of  the  lilirary . 

.  71!l 

.  7.« 

1 

1,4H2 

sm 

1 ,  !ts7 
Kf. 
1,323 

'Phe  legal  deiiositorv  of  ('liilean  ])ul>li<-aiions  and  the  literary  cojiy- 
right  registry,  established  by  the  laws  of  1.S72  and  ls:t4,  respectively, 
have  been  improved  as  indicated: 


Ix-Kiil  (IciOTsitory. 


Ktl'i 

Ktu 

1<»15 

lUlti 


IlcHikS 

aiut 

pamph- 

ll'tS. 

Mairii- 

zinc'S. 

Riti'rarv 

copyright 

rcyistru- 

tion. 

1,147 

4!H> 

202 

l,'2<tl 

307 

142 

1,22S 

340 

175 

1,403 

307 

200 

1,002 

347 

207 

The  bibliograjihical  section  since  its  creation  in  1910  has  had  the 
task  of  cataloguing  the  library  in  conformity  with  the  decimal  sys¬ 
tem  of  classification  adopted  by  the  International  Congress  held  in 
Brussels  in  1895.  In  this  period  it  has  catalogued  61,387  works  of 
51,389  volumes,  in  which  work  the  typing  of  approximately  400,000 
cards  was  involved.  This  exacting  method,  used  now  in  the  prin¬ 
cipal  libraries  of  the  world,  and  the  scientific,  advantages  of  which 
are  beginning  to  be  realized  by  the  (diilean  public,  must  be  continued 
until  the  entire  contents  of  the  library  have  been  classified,  and  will 
be  accHjmplished  under  the  competent  guidance  of  the  present  chief 
of  the  section,  a  specialist  without  peer  in  the  country. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  sections  of  the  library  is  that  of  manu¬ 
scripts,  of  which,  by  December  31,  1916,  there  were  10,334  bound 
volumes  and  2,413  unbound;  that  is,  a  total  of  12,747  volumes. 
This  section,  in  charge  of  a  man  whose  investigations  have  attracted 
attention  both  within  and  outside  of  the  country,  has  had  some  of 
the  contents  copied  and  has  made  several  reports  concerning  the 
historic  value  of  certain  documents  and  the  finding  of  data  in  jiaro- 
chial  and  notarial  archives,  et(i.  By  this  jirocedure  the  desiraliility 
of  collecting  all  the  records  of  the  country  in  one  centralized  library 
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hiis  been  demonstrAted.  This  will  be  realized  when  the  section  is 
installed  in  the  new  building. 

The  home  reading  section,  which,  as  its  name  indicates,  lends 
hooks  to  he  perused  outside  of  the  library,  upon  the  payment  of  a 
sum  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  the  hook  lent,  attends  also  to  the 
branches  established  by  the  present  directorate  in  1913.  The  crea¬ 
tion  of  this  branch  service  has  been  of  great  value  to  the  working 
class  which  lives  at  a  distance  from  the  center  of  the  city  and  whose 
duties  make  it  impossible  for  them  to  borrow  from  the  (HUitral  library. 
'Pile  service  was  created  in  1913  with  5  bramdies,  now  increased  to 
12;  with  10  agencies  scattered  in  various  districts  of  the  city,  the 
majority  being  in  charge  of  principals  or  teachers  of  primary  scdiools. 
In  these  branches  there  are  reading  rooms,  but  the  chief  object  is  to 
encourage  home  reading.  In  fact,  the  ag<'nts  attend  to  only  the 
lath'r. 

It  remains  to  be  stated  that  for  the  jiast  five  years  the  section  has 
extended  its  activities  outside  of  Santiago,  providing  books  whicli 
liave  been  re(juested  in  the  ])rovinees  after  the  payment  of  the  dej)osit. 
In  this  way  j)ei-sons  studiously  inclined,  although  residing  in  towns 
where  libraries  do  not  exist,  may  keep  in  touch  with  the  jirogress  of 
the  schuitilic  and  litc'rary  world,  and  at  a  nominal  expendituni  keep 
pace  with  modern  intellectual  life. 

Other  sections,  (^ri'ab'd  in  answer  to  the  constantly  increasing  dc*- 
mands  of  the  complex  life  of  to-day,  are  pei-forming  eipially  essential 
work.  One  of  these,  known  as  the  bibliograjduc  consulting  section, 
was  created  in  1912,  and  has  responded  to  (pieries  in  the  following 
number  in  the  live  years  intervening:  1912,740;  1913,1,04.1;  1914, 
1,210;  1915,  1,307;  and  1916,  1,4S0.  The  section,  directed  by  one 
of  tbe  ablest  men  on  tbe  staff,  publishes  the  Chilean  and  Foreign 
Bibliographical  Review,  a  work  much  consulted  by  all  who  wish  to 
keep  well  informed.  Tlie  General  Bibliography  of  diile  has  been 
published  also  since  1914,  which  is  likewise  of  great  value  in  refer¬ 
ence  work,  as  it  contains  lists  in  chronological,  aljdiabetical,  and 
index  order  of  all  the  works  juiblished  in  the  country  from  the  colo¬ 
nial  period  down  to  the  present  time. 

The  section  of  exchanges  and  acKpiisitions,  which  has  supervision 
of  the  lecture  courses,  arranges  lectures  on  art,  science,  and  industry 
in  the  reading  room  for  sucli  liours  as  it  is  not  in  use  hy  readers. 
The  attendance  at  such  lectures  is  sele(d  and  the  results  are  jileasing, 
as  a  marked  increase  is  noted  in  the  demand  for  works  dealing  witli 
file  subject  of  each  lecture  delivered.  In  1912  tbiTe  were  24  such 
lectures  given;  in  1913  tbe  number  increased  to  2,S;  to  40  in  1914; 
to  73  in  1915;  and  to  45  in  1916. 

In  1916  tins  same  section  offered  courses  in  German,  lOnglish, 
French,  and  shorthand  without  cost  to  the  State  and  with  pleasing 
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rpsults,  since  tlio  number  of  readers  who  were  able  to  use  the  books  in 
foreign  languages  was  thereby  greatly  increased.  The  average  hours 
of  classes  given  monthly  was  125  and  the  average  attendance  130. 

But  the  principal  task  of  this  section  is  the  acquisition  of  new  hooks, 
for  which  carefid  selection  is  made  from  Europe  and  the  United 
States,  the  subjects  most  used  being  works  on  applied  sciences,  not 
otdy  as  a  result  of  the  lectures  given  at  the  institution  but  because 
of  the  general  interest  and  industrial  awakening  being  experienced 
in  the  country  to-day.  The  needs  and  requests  of  tlie  patrons  are 
taken  into  consideration  as  well  as  the  deficiencies  in  the  library,  and 
the  result  is  that  modern  textbooks,  for  example,  in  engineering, 
architecture,  beaux  arts,  technical  subjects,  sociology,  and  medicine, 
are  accpiired. 

With  the  American  section  a  bureau  of  general  information  is  con¬ 
nected,  with  its  material  classified  in  a  convenient  form.  It  is 
observed  that  (piestions  usually  deal  with  the  organization  and 
methods  used  in  North  American  universities,  which  arc  of  great 
interest  to  ('hilean  young  people.  This  office  was  created  in  response 
to  the  resolution  approved  at  the  Second  Pan-American  Scientific 
Congress  held  in  Washington  in  1015-16,  by  which  it  was  decided 
to  found  a  “Pan-American  Bililiographical  Union”  with  a  bureau 
of  information  concerning  Pan-American  subjects  to  he  established 
in  every  national  library  of  America.  The  Chilean  National  Library 
was  the  first  to  respond,  and  is  indebted  to  the  governments,  the 
universities,  and  libraries  of  the  entire  continent  for  their  coopera¬ 
tion  in  the  matter.  Most  of  the  data,  tracts,  and  pamphlets  received 
are  from  the  United  States  and  refer  to  mining  and  agricultural 
problems  and  experiments  of  importance  to  the  mining  and  cattle 
industries  of  this  country. 

Many  literary  and  scientific  organizations  have  been  organized 
with  headquarters  in  the  library,  such  as  the  Chilean  Geographical 
and  Historical  Society,  which  gives  lectures  and  publishes  the  Chilean 
Geographical  and  Historical  Review,  which  describes  the  discoveries 
and  progress  made  by  the  society.  The  Chilean  Language  Academy, 
corresponding  to  the  Royal  Spanish  Academy,  also  is  established  in 
the  library,  as  is  the  Chilean  Scientific  Society — both  influential 
organizations  fortunate  in  having  authoritative  collaborators. 

The  Library  would  never  have  been  able  to  conduct  these  various 
activities  had  not  the  Government  given  it  hearty  support  and  en¬ 
couragement.  In  response  to  the  imperious  need  of  the  hour,  when 
it  was  seen  that  the  library  was  receiving  periodicals  and  books  whicb 
it  bad  no  space  to  file,  the  Government  provided  for  a  new  building 
and  appointed  a  commission  to  select  a  suitable  site. 

The  sum  of  3,3no,()()()  pesos  was  appropriated  for  the  purchase  of 
the  old  Monastery  de  las  Claras,  on  the  Alameda  do  las  Delicias,  at 
the  foot  of  the  Santa  Luefa  hill,  with  an  extent  of  11,600  sipiare 
11020.T  19  mill..'!  -4 
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motors,  upon  whioh,  in  addition  to  tho  library  bnildin",  tho  bistorioal 
mnsonm  and  tbo  gonoral  arohivos  of  tlio  nation  will  bo  bousod.  The 
tii-st  stono  of  tho  now  bnildiii"  was  laid  in  August  of  1913.  Fivo 
larjjo  buildinjis  aro  to  bo  orootod,  throo  of  whioh  aro  to  bo  ocoupiod 
by  tho  library  and  tho  otbor  two  for  tho  pnrposos  montionod.  In 
tho  oontor  of  tbo  scpiaro  tho  larjjo  roadin"  room,  of  roinforood  oon. 
oroto,  and  tho  womon’s  roadin"  room  will  bo  built,  with  a  double 
dome  and  adocpiate  spaoo  for  throe  sootions  for  storin"  books,  with 
stool  sbolviiifj  for  1 ,()()(), 000  volnmos.  Tbo  newspapers  and  mafja- 
/inos  will  bo  placed  in  tbo  l)asomont.  Besides  the  larger  reading 
rooms  there  aro  to  bo  four  smaller  ones  for  60  persons  each,  for  the 
following  spooitio  pnrposos:  Xows])apors  and  magazine  roforonoo 
work;  obildron’s  material,  and  womon’s  reading  matter  and  toohnioal 
studios.  small  oironlar  ball  for  oonsnltation  and  trying  mnsioal 
so(»ros  will  also  bo  provided. 

Twelve  small  classrooms  for  s(>tninarios  aro  part  of  the  plan,  as  in 
many  snob  institutions  of  Fnropo  and  tho  I’nitod  States.  The  results 
of  the  studios  b(*roin  conductcal  under  specialists  in  tbo  several 
branches  of  art  or  soionoo  aro  to  bo  kept  xmdor  look  and  key  in  otbor 
suites.  Tbo  oollootion  of  Don  dose  Toribio,  tho  ('biloan  l)ibliographor, 
is  to  bo  kept  in  a  largo  hall  on  tho  second  lloor,  as  Sonor  Toribio  has 
ofTorod  to  donate  his  entire  library  of  3(),()()t)  valuable  volumes, 
largely  of  bibliography  and  history,  to  tho  institution.  Tho  Medina 
Hall  will  undoubtedly  form  tho  foundation  of  a  bibliographical  and 
historical  seminary  in  whioh  rosoarohors,  utilizing  tho  material  at 
hand,  will  b(>  over  reminded  of  tho  generosity  of  tho  man  who  made 
their  studios  possible. 

Including  the  reading  ro<»m,  special  ollioos,  classrooms,  etc.,  it  is 
estimated  that  tho  institution  will  aooommodato  comfortably  701) 
readers.  It  is  interesting  to  study  tho  moohanioal  system  by  which 
time  is  to  be  saved  to  readers  and  unnecessary  work  avoided  by 
employees  in  tho  reading  room. 

Tho  patron  finds  on  either  side  of  the  entrance  hall  two  special 
ofliees  of  catalogues  or  indices,  the  one  for  scientific  and  historical 
books  and  the  other  for  purely  literary  matter.  When  ho  has 
obtained  the  book  desired,  he  goes  to  the  reading  room  and  there, 
in  absolute  silence,  may  study  as  long  as  be  wishes.  Upon  leaving 
he  places  the  book  in  the  hands  of  an  emj)loyee  in  the  entrance  hall. 
In  the  index  ofliees  an  employee  sends  for  his  especial  book  through 
a  pneumatic  tube  and  it  is  delivered  by  a  mechanical  carrier.  In 
this  maniKT  it  is  unnec<‘ssarv  for  employees  to  lose  time  in  hunting 
hither  and  yon  for  books  of  divergent  characters. 

A  large  lecture  hall  also  is  being  planned,  with  a  capacity  for  SOO 
persons,  a|)art  from  other  halls,  in  which  scientific  or  literary  socie¬ 
ties  may  meet.  The  board  of  directors  expects  to  make  the  lectures 
an  important  feature  of  the  institution  when  it  enters  its  new  home. 
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Tho  historical  and  military  museums,  at  present  quartered  in  the 
Palace  of  Beaux  Arts,  will  be  established  in  tho  building  to  be  dedi¬ 
cated  to  the  national  historical  museum.  The  general  archives  of 
the  nation,  as  previously  indicated,  will  ho  housed  in  another  build¬ 
ing.  They  also  form  a  distinctive  group  of  documents,  and  foreign 
scholars  have  made  trips  to  tho  country  specifically  for  the  purpose 
of  studying  them.  In  the  same  place  the  governmental,  judicial, 
notarial,  and  administrative  archives  will  be  guarded,  as  well  as 
certain  parochial  records  and  those  of  private  citizens,  which  may 
form  valuable  commentaries  on  tho  historical  significance  of  various 
events  in  the  history  of  the  country.  All  will  be  arranged  in  tho 
manner  most  convenient  for  facilitating  tho  work  of  students. 

Work  on  the  new  edifice  is  proceeding  rapidly,  and  it  is  not  too 
optimistic  to  predict  that  by  the  middle  of  1920  its  formal  opening 
may  take  place,  according  to  the  opinion  of  tho  director  general  of 
public  works,  who  is  directing  the  erection  and  who  designed  the 
plans,  together  witli  the  assistance  of  his  staff. 
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TllK  northern  houndary  of  Argentina  where  it  joins  Bolivia 
and  Paraguay  is  formed  largely  by  a  picturesque  territory, 
in  which  tho  Pilcomayo  River  forms  large  lakes  or  lagoons, 
on  the  margins  of  which  dwell  tribes  of  somewhat  rebellious 
Indians  of  considerable  importance,  who  still  conserve,  by  their  wild 
and  even  savage  manner  of  life,  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
primitive  peoples  of  the  Americas. 

This  corner  of  the  Republic,  composed  of  dense  forests  and  limitless 
plains,  was  recently  visited  by  Don  Aaron  do  Anchorena,  Don  Justo 
del  Carril,  and  other  distinguished  travelers  from  Buenos  Aires,  who 
in  an  interesting  hunt  buried  themselves  deep  in  the  Chaco  region, 
under  tho  escort  of  regular  soldiers  furnished  by  Gen.  Oliveira  C6zar, 
chief  of  that  military  zone. 

From  the  town  of  Formosa,  where  tho  party  recieved  tho  most 
courteous  attentions  from  tho  authorities,  especially  tho  governor  of 
the  territory,  they  proceeded  by  railway  to  tho  station  of  Frontera, 
where  they  completed  the  necessary  preparations  for  the  cross-coun¬ 
try  expedition.  Thence  tliey  journiod  northward  on  horse  and  mule 
back  through  Ubito,  a  Russian  colony,  the  last  point  inhabited  by 
white  men,  to  the  small  Fort  Pegalda.  Then  they  went  to  the  Y unka, 
returning  through  the  canyon  which  extends  for  18  leagues  from  its 


*  Knglish  version  of  an  article  by  Antonio  I’erei-Vallente,  in  “  Plus  Ultra,”  of  Buenos  Aires. 
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opening  between  Fort  Chaves  on  the  Bolivian  border  and  kilometer 
286  of  the  railroad  to  Einbarcacion.  They  thus  covered  a  distance  of 
approximately  160  leagues  on  horseback. 

Schor  Anchorena’s  fondness  for  the  hunt  had  led  him  in  former 
years  to  undertake  long  journeys  across  many  distant  and  varying 
countries.  The  heart  of  Africa,  Japan,  California,  the  Siberian 
steppes,  and  the  regions  about  Tierra  del  Fuego  had  all  been  the 
scenes  of  his  daring  hunts,  in  which  he  was  never  daunted  by  the 
vicissitudes  and  inevitable  perils  pertaining  to  excursions  of  that 
character. 

During  the  40  days  the  expeditionists  spent  in  the  vicinity  of 
Formosa  they  had  abundant  opportunities  to  admire  that  aspect  of 
nature  in  which  the  land  is  covered  with  an  immense  expanse  of  woods 
and  great  swampy  estuaries,  the  refuges  of  strange  and  ferocious 
animals. 

Among  the  thickets  of  the  forest  the  aguaia,  a  species  of  hyena  or 
wolf,  occasionally  glides  in  search  of  imaginary  j)rey  even  into  the 
camps  of  the  natives;  there,  too,  are  to  bo  found  the  ant  bear;  the 
armadillo,  which  leads  what  might  be  called  a  subterranean  life;  the 
deer;  the  sharp-tusked  boar;  and  the  agile  and  treacherous  tiger. 

Under  perennial  verdure,  poisonous,  game-destroying  animals, 
reptiles,  and  velvety  spiders  are  hid  or  curled  about  the  trunks  of 
trees  which  have  stood  a  thousand  years;  and  over  the  emerald  ground 
glide  snakes  -rattlers,  “corals,”  black  and  yellow'  serpents,  and  the 
yararii,  which,  like  the  others  mentioned,  spreads  death  with  his  sharp 
fangs. 

The  forest  gives  an  impression  of  awesome  solemnity;  giant  trees 
extend  their  branches  like  tentacles  over  the  dense  shrubbery  and 
coppices,  casting  shadows  shiftingly  about  the  impenetrable  labryinth. 
Adorned  with  honeysuckles,  jasmines  and  wild  ivies,  grow  the  lignum 
vitae  trees,  the  nandipa,  the  alisas,  the  precious  dark  violet  oba-poo, 
the  suinandi  with  its  medicinal  properties,  and  the  yapita,  with  its 
spherical  fronds  and  thick  rough  leaves.  Among  the  riot  of  plants, 
gay  birds  with  iridescent  breasts  and  crimson  and  purple  plumage 
build  their  nests.  Oaks  rear  themselves  next  to  glossy-wooded  trees, 
while  all  around  are  rose-colored  lapachos,  purple  jacarandas,  and  the 
regal  “dragon’s  blood,”  handsomest  of  all  because  of  its  brilliant 
green  leaves  blending  into  orange.  Then  there  are  the  tangled 
“quebrachales,”  hardwood  forests,  stretching  as  far  as  the  eye  can 
see,  and  beyond  them  the  estuaries,  yellow  and  barren;  then  the 
marshes  of  stagnant  water,  and  the  rivers  dividing  into  a  thousand 
separate  courses,  leaving  solitary  little  islands  from  which  the  blue¬ 
bird  intones  his  morning  song. 

In  the  region  of  the  Patino  estuary,  chiefly  in  the  section  called 
“Lake  Concentracion,”  the  Pilagas  Indians,  perhaps  the  least 


Courtesy  of  Plus  Ultra,  Bucnoe  Airee. 


AMONG  THE  PILAGAS  INDIANS. 

Lying  in  front  of  the  group  of  explorers  and  Tilagas  Indians  is  a  fine  specimen  of  the  tiger  hunted  in  the  deep  forest  of  the  Chaco. 
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civilized  dwellers  upon  Argentinian  soil,  have  their  habitations. 
Tlirough  Bailon  Benitez,  a  gaucho  intimately  familiar  with  the  dis¬ 
trict,  the  hunters  succeeded  in  obtaining  an  interview  with  the 
celebrated  cacique,  or  chief,  Garcete,  who  had  ordered  the  assassina¬ 
tion  of  Ibarreta,  the  explorer.  Near  the  camp  there  remain  to  this 
day  vestiges  of  the  palm  cross  placed  in  his  memory  by  the  men  who 
went  out  in  search  of  his  remains.  The  Pilagiis,  4,000  or  5,000  in  num¬ 
ber,  render  tribute  to  Garcete,  as  the  only  chief  of  the  tribe  for  whom 
they  evince  both  admiration  and  esteem. 

The  customs  of  these  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  Chaco  region  are 
indeed  curious.  They  live  almost  exclusively  by  hunting  and  fishing, 
possess  no  cattle,  and  do  not  work  for  even  short  periods  in  the  mills 
and  shops  in  neighboring  Provinces,  as  do  the  Tobas  and  Matacos  of 
the  southern  section. 

Recognizing  the  superiority  of  the  firearm  over  i)rimtivc  imple¬ 
ments  of  warfare,  it  may  be  said  that  when  they  have  obtained  such 
a  weapon,  they  have  reached  the  height  of  their  ambition.  To  in¬ 
sure  themselves  against  the  diseases  which  decimate  them  they  build 
fires  in  tlie  middle  of  their  camps  and  dance  around  them  while 
chanting  weird  vows  to  the  moon. 

The  Indian  knows  no  devotion.  lie  looks  upon  his  children  with 
indifference  and  considers  his  wife  a  transitory  and  unimportant 
property.  Adilicted  to  alcohol,  he  gets  drunk  on  ‘“aloja,”  a  stn>ng 
drink  made  of  the  fruit  of  the  algarroba,  and  also  of  honey  of  bees, 
hornets,  and  wasps  of  all  kinds. 

When  a  garzal  (heron  roost)  is  found  in  the  woods,  notice  is  given 
to  the  caciejue,  who  has  the  finder  declare  his  rights  before  the  entire 
tribe,  since  this  discovery  is  considered  the  greatest  good  fortune, 
because  it  permits  the  owner  to  buy  munitions  and  arms  with  the 
price  received  for  the  rich  plumage  of  the  bird  when  sold  by  expert 
vendors  in  towns  near  by. 

The  crude  industries  of  the  Pilaga  are  reduced  to  the  weaving 
of  garments  with  which  he  robes  himself,  and  the  collecting  of  large 
quantities  of  stones  and  small  calcined  bones  with  which  he  makes 
necklaces  and  similar  adornments. 

When  Pilagas  go  to  the  hunt  they  disguise  themselves  with  yuyo, 
a  wild  herb,  and  hide  in  a  thicket  hours  and  horn's  until  they  discern 
in  the  distance  a  bird,  which,  if  beyond  the  reach  of  their  sure  aim, 
they  ath^ance  u])on  cautiously,  pausing  at  the  slightest  movement  of 
the  probable  prey,  and  they  never  shoot  until  sure  of  hitting  the 
prey. 

In  fishing  also  they  employ  original  methods.  When  flood  waters' 
of  the  Pilcomayo  inundate  the  estuaries  in  the  vicinity  they  stretch 
small  reed  nets  skillfully  in  shallow  parts  of  the  riv'er;  then  when  a 
fish  rises  to  the  surface  they  let  fly  their  darts  and  cleave  them 
deftly. 
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Tlio  (l\vollin"s,  coustructod  of  dry  brandies  and  hardwood  poles, 
form  a  kind  of  villaj^e  in  wliieli  they  live  as  one  family.  All  their 
possessions  are  held  in  common,  and  food  as  well  as  clothing  is  dis¬ 
tributed  according  to  individual  needs. 

The  jironounced  hatred  which  they  feel  toward  the  white  man  and 
his  essentially  warlike  habits  causes  the  Pilagiis  to  live  in  constant 
uneasiness,  yet  refusing  to  he  sidijugated  by  the  military  forces  from 
the  forts.  But  in  spite  of  the  menacing  attitude  which  they  jiresent 
in  their  frequent  raids,  the  nomad  trilies  which  hide  along  the  dis¬ 
puted  Bolivian  and  Paraguayan  hordei’s  are  even  more  dangerous, 
for  tliey  use  the  boundary  (piestion  as  a  subterfuge  which  aids  them 
materi^dly  in  escaping  jninishment  by  the  regulars;  so  they  often 
manage,  to  escape  just  jiunishment  for  the  injuries  they  commit  in 
their  brutal  forays,  and  for  the  cruelty  and  ferociousness  of  which 
they  are  guilty  in  the  attacks.  In  the  district  comprehended  be¬ 
tween  the  Pilcomayo  River  and  the  railroad  which  connects  Formosa 
and  Embarcacion;  that  is,  in  tlie  IS  leagues  from  north  to  south  in 
which  rolling  ground  forms  a  break  in  the  heart  of  the  forest,  the 
aborigines  live  in  continual  insurrection,  causing  the  greatest  dis- 
c(uietude  among  dwellers  who  venture  into  sucli  perilous  territory. 
The  result  of  this  circumstance  is  that  this  ])ictures(pie  region,  always 
e.\])osed  to  barbarous  outrages,  is  almost  entirely  unpo])ulated. 

(Considering  the  natural  state  of  tliis  section  of  the  country,  now 
abandoned  by  civilized  settlers,  the  Government  should  undertake 
an  efiicacious  eamj)aign  wliich  would  i)ermit  ct)lonization  therein. 
Above  all,  tlie  erection  of  new  forts  and  strengthening  of  those  in 
existence  should  be  attended  to  and  the  garrisons  of  frontier  police 
increased,  since  the  corps  of  200  mounted  police  now  guarding  the 
boundary  is  found  insufficient.  This  wotdd  doubtless  encourage 
settling,  which  woidd  be  further  stimidated  by  the  granting  of  tracts 
to  the  Indians,  who  might  thus  be  ])aciried,  whereas  they  now  look 
with  fear  upon  any  intrusion.  They  woidd  then  tliemselves  profit 
by  ])rogress  ami  contribute  their  share  in  conquering  a  new  and 
])rofitablc  source  of  wealth  for  the  nation. 
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THE  CUBAN  CANE-SUGAR 
INDUSTRY 

A  STALK  of  sugar  cane  somewhat  resembles  a  bamboo  stick. 

The  section  (internode)  or  distance  between  the  joints  or 
nodes  is  generally  from  4  to  8  inches  and  extends  the  whole 
length  of  the  cane  from  the  root  to  the  top,  where  there  is 
a  mass  of  long,  ribbonlike  leaves.  Unlike  the  remainder  of  the 
cane  the  top  sections  are  not  sw^eet,  containing  glucose  and  being 
unfit  for  sugar  making. 

The  height  attained  by  cane  varies  considerably,  depending  upon 
the  richness  of  the  soil,  the  degree  of  cultivation  received,  the  rainfall 
during  the  growing  season,  and  the  number  of  crops  previously 
gathered  from  the  same  roots.  A  period  of  drought  or  heavy  rains 
will  leave  its  imprint  unmistakably  upon  those  sections  of  the  cane 
which  are  being  formed  at  that  time,  drought  causing  them  to  remain 
short  and  stunted,  wdiile  heavy  rains  result  in  their  growing  long  and 
rank.  Fully  matured  cane  in  Cuba,  grown  under  normal  conditions, 
stands  in  the  fields  at  an  average  height  of  from  8  to  12  feet,  although 
canes  are  sometimes  seen  growing  to  a  height  of  20  feet  and  over.  A 
field  of  sugar  cane,  especially  w'hen  the  cane  is  still  young,  resembles 
a  cornfield.  Later,  when  the  cane  is  fully  grown  and  the  leaves  have 
attained  their  normal  size,  the  resemblance  is  much  less. 

The  principal  seasons  for  planting  cane  in  Cuba  are  spring  and  fall, 
the  former  extending  from  March  to  June  and  the  latter  from  Sep¬ 
tember  to  January.  The  cane  takes  from  12  to  15  months  to  mature. 
After  it  has  been  cut  dow'ii,  new  cane  comes  up  from  the  same  roots, 
and  the  field  has  to  be  w'eeded  and  cultivated  as  it  w^as  for  the  first 
crop.  The  second  crop  can  be  cut  after  12  months,  and  the  oper¬ 
ation  repeated  a  year  later.  The  number  of  crops  which  can  be 
harvested  from  one  planting  differs  according  to  the  quality  of  the 
soil,  varying  from  six  to  eight  crops  on  medium  lands  to  considerably 
more  on  the  best  lands,  some  areas  having  been  known  to  produce 
profitably  for  20  years  or  more.  Virgin  lands,  from  which  the  forests 
have  been  cut,  produce  the  heaviest  cane,  although  it  is  not  usually 
as  rich  in  sucrose  as  is  the  case  in  the  older  lands.  A  yield  of  from 

>  This  article  by  Mr.  P.  K.  Reynolds,  of  the  United  Fruit  Co.,  appeared  in  the  January,  1919,  number 
of  The  Cuba  Review.  The  story  covers  the  sugar  industry  from  the  planting  of  the  cane  to  the  refining 
of  the  final  product  in  a  most  comprehen.sivc  manner.  Cane  sugar  is  one  of  the  products  of  practically 
e\  cry  coimtry  comprised  in  the  Pan  American  Umon  and  a  detaileil  explanation  of  the  methods  employed 
in  the  industry  by  the  United  Fruit  Co.,  which  owns  some  75,noo  acres  of  growing  cane  and  two  large  sugar 
nulls  in  Cuba,  besides  a  great  refming  plant  in  Boston,  Mass.,  should  be  of  general  interest  throughout  the 
Americas. 
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CUTTING  SUGAR  CANE  BY  HAND. 

Cane  cutting  is  a  laborious  hand  process  and  so  far  no  mechanical  cane  cutting 
device  hivs  been  invented  that  gives  satisfactory  results. 


HAULING  CANE  BY  OXEN  TO  THE  RAILROAD. 

The  piles  of  cut  cane  are  loaded  into  two-wheeled  bull  carts  and  hauled  to  the  railroad  siding  for 

loitding. 
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fpIKif  pl^turo:  Kiill  trainl<)a«ls  of  (■am-  arc  iHatii;  liaiilwi  to  the  mill,  or  “caintrul,”  conslatilly 
(luririi!  the  oiittinK  season.  The  train  shown  here  has  3U  hsuliMl  cars.  I.ower  picture:  l.ifliiiK 
cane  from  the  cars  at  the  mill. 
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33  to  45  tons  (2,240  pounds  each)  of  cane  per  acre  may  be  obtained 
from  virgin  lands,  sometimes  even  more,  whereas  the  average  yield 
in  the  island  does  not  exceed  IS  or  20  tons  per  acre. 

In  preparing  virgin  land  for  planting ^he  trees  and  underbrush  are 
first  cut  down, and  all  good  hard  timber  is  taken  out  and  saved  for 
building  purposes.  A  certain  portion  of  the  other  wood  is  cut  up  and 
delivered  to  the  mill,  to  he  used  later  on  as  fuel.  The  remaining 
timber  and  bush  which  can  not  be  utilized  in  any  way  is  allowed  to 
dry  out  after  being  cut  down  and  is  then  burned.  Patches  that 
remain  unhurned  are  piled  in  heaps  and  rehurned  so  as  to  clear  the 
land  as  much  as  possible.  The  land  is  now  in  condition  for  planting 
and  the  fields  are  laid  out  generally  in  squares  of  about  20  acres  each. 

Ground  for  replanting  is  prepared  by  plowing  first  in  one  direction 
and  then  across;  sometimes  it  is  given  a  third  plowing.  Plowing  is 
generally  done  with  oxen  or  hulls.  ITsually  two  yoke  of  oxen  are 
used,  sometimes  as  many  as  three  to  each  plow.  The  Ihuted  Fruit 
Co.  has  in  operation  four  large  steam  |)lows  which  are  used  principally 
in  plowing  the  older  fields.  The  field  is  then  harrowed  and  a  light 
plow  traces  the  furrows  in  which  cane  is  to  he  planted. 

The  cane  to  he  used  for  planting  is  selected  and  cut  into  lengths  of 
two  internodes,  allowing  three  nodes  to  each  length,  so  as  to  have 
three  buds  or  eyes,  and  is  laid  by  hand  in  the  bed  of  the  furrows, 
lengthwise  with  it,  sometimes  end  to  end,  and  at  other  times  a  space 
of  about  12  inches  being  left  between  the  sticks.  Occasionally  two 
sticks  of  cane  are  laid  in  the  furntw,  parallel  to  each  other  and  a  few 
inches  apart.  A  light  plow  is  run  alongside  the  furrow  and  the  earth 
turned  over  to  cover  the  cane.  If  the  ground  is  damp  and  in  good 
condition  the  cane  may  he  expected  to  show  itself  above  the  groimd 
in  about  three  weeks’  time.  Weeds  also  soon  make  their  appearance, 
and  the  work  of  destroying  them  should  not  be  delayed.  This  is 
done  by  hoes  and  by  running  a  cultivator  and  a  light  plow  between 
the  rows  of  cane.  Both  oxen  and  mules  are  used  in  the  cultivation. 

The  operation  of  weeding  must  be  repeated  as  often  as  necessary, 
never  less  than  three  times,  until  the  cane  leaves  have  grown  so  that 
they  completely  shade  the  ground  and  prevent  the  sun  from  pene¬ 
trating  to  the  soil.  On  account  of  the  stumps  remaining  in  new  land, 
even  after  burning,  planting  has  to  he  done  with  hoes  or  else  by  means 
of  a  sharp-pointed  stick,  in  the  hand  of  a  man  who  walks  across  the 
field  guided  by  stakes  previously  set  at  proper  distances,  the  rows 
being  line<t  out  with  a  tapeline,  and  who  thrusts  the  stick  in  a  slanting 
direction  into  the  ground,  making  a  hole  into  wliich  one  or  two 
pieces  of  cane  are  inserted  and  the  earth  is  pressed  tightly  arouiul  it. 

'Pile  methods  of  planting  cane  vary  considerably,  as  do  also  the 
distances  between  the  rows.  In  Cuba  cane  is  generally  planted  in 
rectangles  of  5  by  5  feet  to  0  by  iS  feet,  5  by  5  feet  and  6  feet  being 


CENTRAL  “HOSTON”  AT  BANES,  CCBA. 

The  dislinclion  Ix'twi'on  a  “central”  and  a  rcHncry  is  that  at  the  “central”  the  operation  consists  of  only  crnshinR 
the  cane  and  cxtractint;  the  raw  sugar.  The  sugar  is  then  sent  in  jute  hags  to  the  refinery,  where  it  is  purified  and 
transformed  into  various  gra<lcs  and  shapes. 


DIAtiKAM  OF  A  SFOAU  Mild.. 

E:ach  mill  consists  of  three  horitontal  steel  rolls,  from  4i  to  7  feet  long  and  from  24  to 30  inches  in  diameter,  set  with  parallel 
axles  as  shown  in  the  above  sketch.  The  cane  pass<‘s  through  the  top  roll  (.\)  ami  the  first  bottom  roll  (C),  and  then 
between  the  top  roll  and  the  .second  bottom  roll  (B),  so  that  the  cane  Ls  crushed  twice  in  each  mill. 


Courtesy  of  Hacienda. 


INTERIOR  OF  A  CUBAN  SUGAR  MILL. 


The  average  milling  plant  consists  of  two  grinding  units  or  tandems  paralleling  each  other,  each  comprising 
a  crusher  and  three  roller  mills,  each  tandem  being  knovi’n  as  a  nine-roller  mill.  The  above  picture 
shows  a  modem  mill  in  operation. 
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used  in  old  plowed  land,  while  6  by  7  feet,  6  by  8  feet,  and  7  by  7 
feet  are  the  custom  in  new  forest  land.  Accidental  fires,  due  to 
sparks  from  locomotives  and  other  causes,  constitute  one  of  the  most 
serious  dangers  to  growing  cane.  In  order  to  minimize  the  risk  fire 
lines  are  established  with  an  average  width  of  30  yards,  which  divide 
the  cane  fields  into  plots  of  about  20  acres.  WTien  the  cane  is  ready 
for  harvesting  it  is  cut  by  hand  with  a  cane  knife.  The  leaves  are 
first  stripped  from  the  matured  stalk  by  using  the  back  of  the  cane 
knife.  The  green  top  is  then  cut  off  and  the  matured  stalk  is  cut 
even  with  the  ground  into  lengths  of  from  3  to  4  feet  and  thrown  into 
heaps.  This  green  top,  with  its  mass  of  leaves,  is  left  in  the  fields, 
forming  an  excellent  mulch,  which  prevents  the  growth  of  weeds  and 
grass  until  such  time  as  the  new  cane  shades  the  ground.  When  the 
mulch  decays  it  is  valuable  as  a  fertilizer.  This  cane  trash  also  forms 
an  excellent  fodder  for  cattle  on  the  plantation,  being,  in  fact,  their 
principal  article  of  food  during  the  crop  season. 

C^ine  cutting  is  the  most  serious  labor  problem  which  confronts  the 
sugar  planter  in  Cuba.  In  the  first  place,  to  operate  the  mill  econom¬ 
ically,  it  is  necessary  to  furnish  it  with  sufficient  quantity  of  cane  to 
keep  it  running  night  and  day,  while  the  sugar  content  of  the  cane  is 
at  the  maximum.  In  the  second  place,  cane  cutting  is  a  laborious 
hand  process  and  the  supply  of  labor  is  not  sufficient  for  the  island’s 
needs.  Thus  far  no  mechanical  cane-cutting  device  has  been  invented 
which  gives  satisfactory  results. 

The  two  methods  used  for  delivering  cane  from  the  field  to  the 
factory  are  animal  and  mechanical  transportation.  The  piles  of 
cut  cane  are  loaded  into  two-wheeled  hull  carts  and  hauled  to  the 
nearest  railroad  switch,  where  they  are  transferred  to  railroad  cars  by 
means  of  fiedd  cranes  or  sometimes  by  hand.  The  cane  is  then  taken 
in  trainloads  to  the  mill,  each  car  containing  from  10  to  20  tons  of 
cane,  depemling  on  the  gauge  of  the  railroad,  whether  narrow  or 
standard  gauge.  Th(^  floor  of  the  cane  cars  is  usually  constructed  so 
as  to  admit  the  passing  of  iron  chains  underneath  the  cane  on  arrival 
at  the  mill  to  facilitate  unloading,  and  on  some  estates  automatic 
dumping  devices  are  used. 

Tlu^  I’nited  Fruit  f 'o,  is  now  engaged  in  certain  experiments  which 
it  is  hoped  will  result  in  putting  its  agricultural  department  on  a 
mechanical  basis  to  a  large  extent,  the  idea  being  to  eliminate  as 
much  as  possible  the  use  of  hand  labor  and  cattle.  It  is  the  policy 
of  most  of  the  sugar  companies  in  Cuba  to  purchase  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  cane  going  through  their  factory  from  outside  growers 
who  live  suflicicaitly  near  the  sugar  mill.  This  policy  encourages  the 
planting  of  cane  hy  individuals  within  a  conveni(^nt  radius.  Those 
growers  are  called  “colonos.” 

At  the  h(*ginning  and  close  of  the  crop  the  sugar  content  of  the  cane 
is  usually  at  a  minimum.  It  is  always  the  endeavor  to  grind  cane 
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THE  SUGAR  INDUSTRY  IN  CURA. 

Upper  picture:  Loading  cane  into  the  hoppers  in  a  Cuban  sugar  mill.  Center  picture:  Taking  the 
cane  from  the  field  to  the  factory.  Lower  picture:  l^oading  cars  to  be  hauled  to  the  “central.” 


CARTS  LOADED  WITH  SUGAR  CANE. 

These  loaded  carts  are  awaiting  their  turn  to  unload  at  a  sugar  factory  in  Cuba. 


THE  CUBAN  CANE-SUGAR  INDUSTRY. 
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during  the  period  of  the  maximum  sugar  content,  although  where 
large  areas  are  involved  it  is  necessary  to  commence  cutting  in  the 
early  part  of  December  and  extend  operations  to  the  middle  of  Sep¬ 
tember.  The  average  crop  season,  however,  may  be  considered  as 
from  the  middle  of  December  to  the  end  of  Juno.  Weather  conditions 
in  Cuba,  which  vary  considerably  from  year  to  year  and  also  in 
different  parts  of  the  island  in  any  one  year,  materially  affect  the 
length  of  the  grinding  season  and  the  sugar  output  of  both  the  island 
and  the  individual  provinces. 

A  sugar  factory  in  Cuba  is  termed  a  “central.”  Without  attempt¬ 
ing  to  describe  the  many  minor  processes,  the  ordinary  method  of 
manufacturing  raw  sugar  from  cane  may  be  considered  under  four 
general  heads:  1,  extraction  of  the  juice;  2,  clarification;  3,  evapo¬ 
ration;  4,  separation  of  the  crystals. 

The  term  “sucrose”  is  a  theoretical  one,  indicating  a  sugar  content 
of  100  per  cent  purity.  The  final  product  of  a  “central”  is  raw  sugar 
of  a  light  brown  color,  polarizing  96°,  or  sugar  96  per  cent  pure. 
Polarization  is  the  method  of  determining  the  percentage  of  sucrose 
by  the  use  of  an  instrument  commonly  known  as  the  polariscone.  , 

The  percentage  of  juice  extracted  based  on  the  total  juice  in  the  canei 
indicates  the  milling  or  grinding  efficiency.  The  sucrose  recovered 
from  the  sucrose  extracted  indicates  boiling  efficiency.  The  sucrose 
recovered  in  96°  test  sugar  from  total  sucrose  in  cane  denotes  general 
factory  efficiency.  These  figures  are  of  great  value  and  interest  to 
the  factory  management,  as  they  serve  as  a  guide  in  the  manufacturing 
operations. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  cane  at  the  sugar  mill,  or  “central,”  it  is 
lifted  from  the  railroad  cars  by  an  electric  crane  and  is  weighed  while 
suspended  above  tlie  cane  or  feed  liopper.  Alter  the  cane  has  lieen 
weighed  it  is  dropped  into  the  feed  hopper  and  is  passed  to  tlie 
crusher  by  means  of  a  link  belt  conveyor,  after  which  it  goes  tffiough 
the  mills. 

The  average  milling  plant  consists  of  two  grinding  units  or  tandems 
paralleling  each  other,  each  comprising  a  crusher  (consisting  of  two 
corrugated  rolls)  and  three  throe-roUer  mills,  each  tandem  being 
known  as  a  nine-roller  mill.  Some  of  the  most  modern  plants  are 
equipped  with  three  and  in  some  instances  four  tandems,  each  tan¬ 
dem  comprising  a  crusher  and  four  three-roUer  mills  (some  tandems 
even  having  five  three-roller  mills).  The  crusher  resembles  a  mill, 
but  the  surface  of  the  rolls  is  corrugated,  so  as  to  cut  and  partly 
crush  the  cane.  This  crushing  operation  facilitates  the  work  of  the 
mills  and  the  extraction  of  the  juice.  The  United  Fruit  Co.  has 
adopted  the  double  crusher  and  nine-roller  miU,  which  is  an  original 
idea  of  its  superintending  engineer.  Its  centrals  at  Banes  and 
Preston  are  equipped  with  four  and  three  tandems,  respectively. 
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SUGAR  FACTORY  IN  CUBA. 

This  picture  shows  the  tracks  leading  up  to  the  “central,”  where  the  cane  is  crushed.  One  of  these  “centrals”  is  usually  located  in  the  center  of  a  large  sugar-producing  area. 
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III  tho  Jivora^B  ‘‘ctMitriil”  oacli  mill  consists  of  three  horizontal 
steel  rolls  from  41  to  7  feet  lonjj  and  from  24  to  36  inches  in  diameter, 
set  with  ])arallel  axles  as  shown  in  the  accompanying  sketch.  The 
rolls  are  set  in  adjustahh;  laairings  and  tho  cane  passes  hetw'een  the 
top  roll  (A)  and  tho  first  bottom  roll  ((/),  and  then  between  the  top 
roll  and  the  second  bottom  (B),  which  aro  set  closer  together,  so  that 
the  cano  is  actually  crushed  twice  in  each  mill.  The  cane  passes 
through  all  of  the  mills  in  order  that  as  much  of  the  juice  as  possible 
may  be  extracted.  The  (uxne  after  it  is  crushed  is  termed  “bagasse” 
and  is  convoyed  by  a  carrier  directly  to  the  boiler  furnaces  where  it  is 
consumed  as  fuel.  In  many  of  the  factories  the  cane  leaving  the 
stH’ond  mill  and  sometimes  that  from  the  fii-st  mill  is  sprayed  with  hot 
water.  This  process  of  spraying  water  on  the  crushed  cane  is  known  as 
“maceration”  and  facilitates  the  extraction  of  the  sucrose  or  sugar 
content  in  the  cane. 

The  component  parts  of  sugar  cane  are  juice  and  fiber,  the  juice 
iH'ing  known  as  the  water  or  moisture  of  the  cane  with  all  its  solids 
in  solution.  The  juice  is  made  of  sucrose,  moisture,  and  impurities, 
and  these  impurities,  such  as  organic  acids,  nitrogenous  bodies,  etc., 
are  partially  removed  from  the  raw  extracted  juice  by  the  defecation 
or  clarification  process  and  impart  accumulated  in  the  final  molasses. 

The  mixed  juice  coming  from  all  the  mills  is  first  strained  through 
wire  screens  or  by  link-belt  strainers  to  remove  particles  of  floating 
cane.  It  is  then  pumped  to  the  top  of  the  factory  building  and  enters 
the  liming  tanks.  Here  milk  of  lime,  about  15°  Baum6,  is  added  to 
neutralize  the  acids  and  is  thoroughly  mixed  with  the  juice  by  means 
of  compresseil  air.  Tho  limed  juice  is  pumped  into  juice  heaters 
where  exhaust  steam  is  used  to  raise  the  temperature  of  the  juice  to 
215°  or  220°  F.,  and  from  these  heaters  the  juice  is  discharged  into 
settling  tanks.  The  combined  effect  of  the  lime  and  the  heat  results 
in  the  formation  of  many  mineral  compounds  which  settle  to  the 
bottom  of  the  tank,  carrying  down  also  some  organic  imjnirities 
which  envelop  the  mineral  particles.  The  greater  part  of  the 
insoluble  organic  impurities,  Ixnng  lighter  than  the  juice,  is  driven 
to  the  top  by  the  act  of  boiling,  forming  a  blanket  of  scum  which 
rests  on  the  body  of  juice. 

The  clear  juice  now  lies  between  two  layers  of  impurities,  one  at  the 
bottom  and  one  at  the  top,  and  is  drawn  off  by  means  of  cocks  until 
the  two  layers  meet.  The  entire  mass  of  impurities  called  “cachaza” 
is  washed  with  water  into  the  scum  tanks  below'  where  it  is  heated  and 
settled  and  the  clear  juice  drawn  off,  while  the  cachaza  remaining  is 
sent  to  the  mud  or  filter  presses.  Here  some  juice  is  extracted  by 
about  80  pounds  pressure,  and  tho  impure  mass,  called  “filter  press 
cake,”  has  still  about  45  or  50  per  cent  moisture.  This  cake  is  dumped 
from  the  presses  into  a  conveyor  loaded  into  dump  cars  and  sent  to 


THE  REVERE  SUGAR  REFINERY,  BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS. 
This  modem  sugar  refinery  is  capable  of  turning  out  3,500  barrels  of  sugar  daily. 
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the  fields,  wliero  after  a  period  of  several  mouths  it  is  valuable  as  a 
fertilizer. 

The  juice,  which  has  been  referred  to  previously  as  being  drawm  off 
from  the  settlers  by  cocks,  is  clear  juice,  and,  together  with  the  juice 
from  the  scum  tanks  and  that  from  the  presses,  flows  to  the  supply 
tanks  of  the  evaporators.  This  clear  juice  is  evaporated  in  a  series 
of  vessels,  or  “mutiple  effects,”  usually  four  in  number,  and  called 
“quadruple  effects,”  from  a  water  content  of  80  to  85  per  cent  to 
about  49  per  cent,  and  is  then  called  sirup  or  “meladura.”  This 
meladura  flows  into  a  tank  on  the  ground  floor,  and  from  there  it  is 
pumped  continuously  to  the  storage  tanks  on  the  pan  floor  to  be  used 
in  the  vacuum  pans  as  needed. 

The  meladura  is  drawn  into  pans  by  means  of  vacuum  force,  and 
is  boiled  under  a  vacuum  of  26°  to  27°.  Wlien  the  meladura  boils 
down  to  proper  density  grains  begin  to  form,  and  the  quantity  of 
grains  and  the  building  up  of  the  grain  is  regulated  by  a  well-trained 
man  who  is  called  the  “sugar  master,”  or  “sugar  boiler.”  When 
making  first  sugar,  meladura  is  added  as  required  until  the  pan  is 
about  seven-eighths  full,  and  then  it  is  finished  with  first  molasses 
to  reduce  the  average  purity  and  to  give  color  to  the  sugar.  This 
panful  of  grains  and  extracted  liquor  is  called  “massecuite,”  and 
it  is  dropped  at  a  density  of  92°  to  94°  Brix  into  a  “mixer”  above  the 
centrifugals.  It  is  run  into  these  machines  charge  by  charge,  and 
the  crystals  of  sugar  are  separated  from  the  molasses.  Each  charge 
of  a  centrifugal,  usually  40  inches  in  diameter,  gives  nearly  a 
bag  of  sugar.  This  is  strictly  “first  sugar”  and  the  molasses  is 
“first  molasses.”  The  first  molasses  is  pumped  to  tanks  above  the 
pan  floor,  where  it  is  heated  and  diluted  with  water  to  a  density  of 
30°  Baume  and  then  run  into  storage  tanks  on  the  pan  floor  to 
be  used  in  inaking  crystallizer  sugar. 

When  su^r  is  boiled  for  the  crystallizers  the  grain  is  made  with 
meladura  ^  as  to  have  a  good  nucleus.  A  pan  is  run  up  about 
two-thirds  full  and  half  of  the  mass  is  cut  over  to  another  pan, 
makipg  two  pans  one-third  full,  which  is  sufficient  ^ain  to  build 
on./  Diluted  first  molasses  is  boiled  on  this  gyaia  until  tho  pan  is 
filled,  then  rtls  discharged  into  crystallizers  wliich  ai^of'the  same 
capacity  as  the  vacuum  pan.  The  length  of  time  this  massecuite 
should  remain  in  the  crystallizer  depends  on  the  kind  of  crystallizer 
and  the  grade  of  the  massecuite^  At^some^mills  it  requires  from 
four  to  five  days  to  get  the  best  results.  These'lnystallizers  revolve 
slowly,  and  as  they  cool  down  the  grain  continues  to  grow  imtil  they 
reach  the  atmospheric  temperature.  This  proce^^might  be  said 
to  be  a  mere  continuation  of  the  vacuum  pan  Work,  though  it  is 
much  more  economical  and  satisfactory  tiian  completing  the  work 
in  the  pan,  a  better  separation  of  the  grains  from  the  molasses  and 
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a  bettor  j)olarizin^  sujjar  ])eins;  obtained.  The  crystallizer  sugar 
gives  an  average  polarization  of  !)()°  and  sells  as  6rst  sugar. 

The  crystallizers  are  situated  above  the  centi-ifugals,  anil  the 
massecuite  when  ready  for  drying  is  handled  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  iirst  massecuite,  described  above.  The  molasses  from  the 
crystallizer  massecuite  is  called  “second  molasses,”  and  is  pumped 
to  the  storage  tanks  on  the  })an  floor,  where  it  is  heated  to  dissolve 
the  fine  grains,  if  any,  before  being  drawn  into  the  vacuum  pan 
again.  This  molasses,  according  to  its  sucrose,  is  used  the  same 
as  the  first  molasses,  being  boiled  back  until  no  more  sugar  can  be 
economically  obtained,  when  it  is  sold  as  “final  molasses,”  or  “black¬ 
strap.” 

The  refining  of  raw  sugar  is  tarried  on  in  a  refinery  in  distinction 
to  a  factory  or  “central,  ”  where  the  sugar  is  extracted  from  the 
cane.  These  sugar  factories  send  their  product,  consisting  of  raw 
sugar  more  or  less  unsuitable  for  consumption,  to  the  refineries, 
where  it  is  purified  and  transformed  into  the  difl'erent  shapes  as 
demanded  by  the  individual  taste  or  requirements  of  the  consumer. 

The  cargoes  of  raw  sugar  are  received  at  the  refinery  in  jute  bags 
holding  about  .‘125  j)ounds  each.  When  discharged  from  the  ships 
tlie  sugar  is  weighed  and  sampled  by  employees  of  the  Government 
to  determine  the  amount  of  import  duty  to  be  collected  thereon.  It 
is  then  weighed  and  sampled  by  the  representative  of  the  seller  and 
the  refinery. 

When  the  sugar  enters  the  refinery  the  bags  are  cut  open  and 
emptied  and  the  sugar  carried  by  conveyors  to  the  sugar  bins.  The 
sugar  is  then  washed  with  water  in  the  centrifugal  machines  to  remove 
the  impurities  (mostly  molasses)  adhering  to  the  outer  surface  of  the 
crystals.  From  here  the  sugar  j)asses  to  the  melting  pans,  where  it  is 
dissolved  in  hot  water. 

This  sugar  solution,  which  is  a  dark-brown,  cloudy  li(|Uor,  is  then 
))umped  to  the  top  of  the  filtering  department,  wliere  the  real  refin¬ 
ing  commences.  The  solution  is  heated  nearly  to  the  boiling  point 
in  tanks  called  “blowups”  and  treated  with  hltering  medium  to 
make  it  evenly  filtered.  It  is  then  passed  through  mechanical  fil¬ 
ters,  which  remove  the  suspended  impurities,  leaving  a  clear  brown 
colored  liquor.  This  liquor  is  then  passed  through  filters  filled  wdth 
bone  charcoal  which  remove  all  coloring  matter,  leaving  the  liquor 
as  clear  and  colorless  as  the  purest  spring  water.  This  bone  charcoal 
is  thoroughly  washed  with  boiling  water  and  burned  in  special  kilns 
and  is  used  over  and  over  again  until  worn  out.  The  solution,  after 
filtration,  is  then  pumj)ed  into  the  sugar  house  proper,  where  it  is 
drawn  into  vacuum  pans  and  concentrated  at  a  low  temperature 
until  it  has  formed  a  mass  of  crystals  mixed  with  a  small  quantity 
of  sirup.  This  is  a  very  important  stage  of  the  refining,  as  the 
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temperature  at  whieh  the  sugar  is  boiled  and  the  method  of  forming 
the  grain  determine  tlie  grade  of  the  hnislied  sugar.  The  men  who 
do  this  work,  known  as  sugar  boilem,  are  men  of  long  experience  and 
training,  and  unless  their  work  is  jiroperly  done  the  sugar  will  not 
be  up  to  the  standard. 

The  crystals  are  then  separated  from  the  siru[)  in  centrifugal 
machines,  after  which  the  sugar  is  passed  through  driem  and  thor¬ 
oughly  dried.  The  dried  sugar  is  separated  in  the  various  sizes  by 
means  of  sieves  and  is  ready  to  be  })ut  in  barrels,  bags,  or  cartons  and 
sent  out  to  the  consumer.  Pressed  cubes  and  tablets  are  made 
from  moistened  granulated  sugar.  The  sirup  taken  from  the  cen¬ 
trifugal  machines  is  reboiled  and  yields  the  soft  or  brown  sugar,  and 
the  final  residue  is  sold  as  refinery  sirup. 
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The  Chilean  Financial  Commission,  one  of  the  most  important 
foreign  delegations  that  has  ever  visited  the  United  States, 
reached  Washington  April  12,  having  stopped  on  its  way 
from  New  Orleans  at  Mobile,  liirmingham,  Chattanooga, 
and  other  places. 

The  commission  is  composed  of  men  of  international  reputation  who 
have  taken  an  active  and  important  part  in  the  economic  development 
of  their  country.  Senor  Don  Eliodoro  Yanez,  head  of  the  commis¬ 
sion,  is  a  senator  and  former  premier  of  the  Chilean  cabinet;  Senor 
Don  Enrique  Tocornal  was  formerly  minister  of  finance,  and  Senor 
Don  Augusto  Villanueva  is  president  of  the  Bank  of  Chile. 

On  the  day  following  the  arrival  of  these  distinguished  gentlemen  in 
Washington  His  Excellency  Henry  P.  Fletcher,  American  ambassador 
to  Mexico,  who  was  formerly  ambassador  to  Chile,  gave  a  luncheon 
in  their  honor,  among  other  invited  guests  being  His  Excellency  Senor 
Don  Beltran  Mathieu,  Ambassador  from  Chile;  the  Acting  Secretary 
of  State  of  the  United  States,  Mr.  Frank  Lyon  Polk;  Secretary  of 
Commerce  William  C.  Redfield ;  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Dr.  L.  S.  Rowe;  Senator  Hitchcock,  of  Nebraska,  and  various 
officials  of  the  Departments  of  State,  Commerce,  and  the  Treasury. 

After  several  days’  stay  in  Washington,  during  which  the  visitors 
were  extended  many  other  courtesies,  the  commission  proceeded  to 
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New  York,  where,  on  April  21,  they  wore  the  j^uests  of  honor  at  a 
notable  luneheon  given  by  the  Pan  American  Society  of  the  United 
States  at  the  Bankers’  Club. 

Upon  this  occasion,  in  addition  to  the  special  guests  of  honor,  a 
number  of  prominent  Chileans  who  were  in  New  York  at  the  time 
were  also  guests.  Among  these  were  His  Excellency  Senor  Don  Au¬ 
gustin  Edwards,  Chilean  minister  to  Great  Britain;  His  Excellency 
Senor  Don  Beltran  Mathieu,  Chilean  ambassador  to  the  United 
States;  Admiral  Luis  Gomez  Carreno,  chief  of  the  Chilean  naval  com¬ 
mission  appointed  to  attend  the  peace  conference  at  Paris;  Senor 
Don  Pedro  Aguirre  Cerda,  formerly  minister  of  public  instruction  in 
Chile,  and  Gen.  A.  Pinto  Concha,  former  minister  of  war  and  chief  of 
staff  of  the  Chilean  Army. 

Prof.  John  Bassett  Moore,  president  of  the  Pan  American  Society, 
presided  at  the  luncheon  and  welcomed  the  visitors  in  his  usual  elo¬ 
quent  manner,  closing  his  address  as  follows : 

Upon  the  present  occasion,  however,  our  thoughts  are  necessarily  somewhat  preoc¬ 
cupied  with  international  and  particularly  with  Pan  American  relations.  In  survey¬ 
ing  these  relations  one  is  struck  with  the  gradual  decline,  certainly  in  a  relative  sense, 
of  the  political  quality  by  which  they  were  at  one  time  almost  exclusiv'ely  character¬ 
ized.  This  change  has  come  about  in  the  natural  course  of  development.  The  Amer¬ 
ican  countries  have  come  to  look  upon  one  another  in  a  broader  way.  The  interchange 
of  thought  has  widened  their  horizon .  The  study  of  each  other’s  institutions,  not  only 
political  but  legal,  social,  and  educational,  has  given  them  a  more  intimate  view  of 
each  other’s  life  and  contributed  to  mutual  understanding. 

And  at  length  there  has  come  about  a  marked  expansion  of  commercial  and  financial 
relations.  This  expansion  has  proceeded  not  from  artificial  but  from  natural  causes, 
and  is  destined  to  continue.  The  Pan  American  Financial  Congress  at  Washington, 
in  May,  1915,  was  but  a  sagacious  recognition  of  the  fact  that,  while  man  can  not  live 
by  bread  alone,  he  can  not  live  without  it. 

Chile’s  greatness  as  a  commercial  and  industrial  power  lies  not  behind  her  but  before 
her.  She  has  vast  resources.  Do  we  realize  the  fact  that  her  coast  line  is  longer  than 
the  route  from  New  York  to  Liverpool,  and  that  in  this  great  reach  she  exhibits  all 
varieties  of  soil  and  of  climate?  We  have  all  heard  of  her  nitrates,  useful  in  peace  as 
in  war.  When  the  kettle  sings  a  cheerful  accompaniment  to  the  cricket  on  the  hearth 
we  perhaps  may  be  indebted  to  copper  from  her  mines.  Her  mineral  wealth  also 
embraces  gold,  silver,  nickel,  coal,  and  other  invaluable  substances.  Her  extensive 
forests  are  almost  untouched.  Her  fields,  her  pastures,  her  fisheries,  are  capable  of 
great  development.  Nor  do  I  hesitate  to  affirm  that  the  reputation  abroad  of  the 
products  of  her  \dueyards  is  by  no  means  commensurate  with  their  merits. 

A  great  South  American  statesman,  at  the  opening  of  the  Third  International  Ameri¬ 
can  Conference,  well  observed  that  commerce  should  be  regarded  as  an  exchange  of 
benefits.  A  great  statesman  and  orator  whose  name  is  a  household  word  in  the  United 
States  expressed  almost  70  years  ago  the  same  thought  when  he  thanked  God  that  he 
was  “not  among  those  who  regard  whatsoever  others  have  as  so  much  withholden 
from  themselves.”  Those  just  and  generous  sentiments  constitute  but  an  acknowl¬ 
edgment  of  that  interdependence  which  ramifies  all  human  relations,  whether  indi¬ 
vidual  or  national.  Nations  need  each  other;  the  American  Republics  need  each 
other;  and  in  the  mutual  satisfaction  of  their  needs  they  should  find  themselves  ever 
more  closely  drawn  together  in  bonds  of  interest  and  of  friendship. 
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In  this  spirit,  which  should  pervade  all  the  relations  of  the  Americas,  the  Pan 
American  Society  to-day  welcomes  the  Chilean  Financial  Commission  to  the  financial 
center  of  the  United  States.  In  thus  limiting  my  circumference  to  national  boundaries 
I  would  avoid  arousing  susceptibilities  abroad  and  trust  that  I  shall  excite  none  at 
home.  But  of  one  thing  I  can  give  the  fullest  assurance,  ^^^lerever  in  the  Unitetl 
States  they  may  go,  they  will  find  in  the  warmth  and  cordiality  of  their  receptions 
no  diversity  of  feeling  whatever.  If  in  this  respect  I  have  ventured  to  speak  for  New 
York,  so  I  may  say  that  New  York  speaks  for  the  Nation. 

Senor  Eliodoro  Yanez,  though  he  was  able  to  be  present,  was  suf¬ 
fering  from  throat  trouble,  and  in  consequence  it  fell  to  his  excellency 
the  ambassador  of  Chile  in  the  United  States,  Senor  Don  Beltran 
Mathieu,  to  speak  in  behalf  of  the  commission.  He  said: 

The  Chilean  commission  has  given  me  the  honor  to  reply  to  Dr.  Bassett  Moore  and 
to  thank  him  and  the  society  in  the  name  of  Chile  so  poetically  described  and  ap¬ 
preciated  by  its  president.  Yes,  my  dear  Professor  Bassett  Moore,  Chile,  our  native 
land  is  a  beautiful  country,  and  we  Chileans  love  it  almost  fiercely,  with  that  indomit¬ 
able  fierceness  of  highlanders  which  you  have  given  as  an  explanation  of  our  patri¬ 
otism.  But,  if  this  patriotism  of  ours  is  fiery  it  is  not  blind.  We  understand  that 
it  imposes  upon  us  duties,  and  that  the  first  of  these  is  to  “do  our  bit,  ”  however  small, 
for  the  country  is  small,  in  the  work  of  peace  toward  which  the  world  aspires  after 
the  gory  nightmare  from  which  it  has  just  awakened. 

We  need  not  make  a  great  effort,  for  besides  entailing  our  own  benefit,  it  is  quite 
consistent  with  our  traditions.  And  were  the  narrative  not  too  lengthy  and  out  of 
place  here  I  could  show  how  our  zeal  for  right  has  urged  us  to  act,  at  times,  against 
our  immediate  interests.  We  thoroughly  appreciate  the  fact  that,  though  the  world 
lives  on  ideas,  it  feeds  on  bread.  And  that  is  why  we  work.  By  doing  so  with 
earnestness,  W’e  have  succeeded  in  forming  a  vigorous  and  orderly  population,  inter¬ 
ested  in  having  good  government  to  make  certain  the  result  of  their  efforts. 

Nature  has  gifted  us  with  riches  not  like  the  manna  of  the  Israelites,  but  which 
require  capital,  industry,  and  labor  to  exploit  them.  This  is  the  reason  why  we  need 
foreign,  and,  to  speak  quite  frankly,  specially  your  help,  even  though  it  should 
make  more  burdensome  the  help  which  this  wonderful  country  is  giving  to  the  whole 
world  in  order  to  save  it  from  the  economic  wreck  in  which  it  is  sinking. 

Certainly,  as  Mr.  Bassett  Moore  vividly  phrases  it,  the  copper  exists  in  Chile  for 
making  the  kettles  which  sing  on  your  hearths;  the  nitrate  also  exists  to  repeat  the 
miracle  of  multiplying  the  loaves,  all  the  other  substances  exist  which  he  mentions 
as  necessary  for  your  industries. 

There  is,  in  the  same  measure,  the  good  will  and  earnestness  of  all  Chileans,  in 
the  protection  of  our  laws,  and  the  prevalent  order  and  good  government  so  necessary, 
if  all  that  is  to  be  turned  to  useful  account  by  capital  and  industrial  training,  by  the 
spirit  of  enterprise,  in  short,  by  the  combination  of  the  elements  of  success  which 
characterizes  this  great  American  people. 

The  Chilean  commission  considers  itself  most  fortunate  to  be  able  to  come  into 
contact  with  such  a  prominent  group  of  men  in  this  wonderful  country,  and  it  raises 
its  glasses  to  the  ever-increasing  greatness  of  the  United  States,  the  city  of  New  York, 
and  the  Pan  American  Society. 

Mr.  Paul  Warburg,  formerly  member  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
and  who  was  a  member  of  the  International  High  Commission  which 
visited  South  America  under  the  leadership  of  former  Secretary 
McAdoo,  was  then  called  upon  by  the  chairman  to  speak.  He 
referred  briefly  to  his  trip  to  Chile  on  that  occasion  and  spoke  of  the 
credit  facilities  that  were  being  developed  in  this  country  for  the 
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benefit  of  its  export  trade  and  for  foreign  countries,  and  hoped  that 
greater  advantage  would  be  taken  of  the  increasing  facilities  in  trade 
acceptances. 

The  Hon.  John  Barrett,  Director  General  of  the  Pan  American 
Union,  was  the  next  speaker,  who,  in  a  few  well  chosen  words,  spoke 
of  the  wave  of  interest  that  had  come  to  his  notice  at  the  headquarters 
of  the  Pan  American  Union  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States  in 
regard  to  the  Chilean  Financial  Commission,  whose  members,  he  said, 
had  made  a  splendid  impression.  They  were  giving  the  people  of 
this  country  the  realization  of  the  growing  importance  of  Chile  as  a 
factor  in  western  civilization.  He  had  observed  considerable  i?iterest 
from  all  educational  centers  for  information  conceniing  Chile  and  its 
progress,  as  well  as  an  ever-increasing  tendency  toward  the  idea  of 
developing  the  right  kind  of  Pan  Americanism  which  meant  a  mutual 
understanding  tending  toward  a  mutual  benefit. 

Senor  Carlos  Silva  Vildasola,  a  prominent  Chilean  journalist,  special 
correspondent  of  El  Mercurio  of  Valparaiso,  who  has  just  returned 
from  Europe,  where  he  witnessed  the  great  struggle,  was  the  next 
speaker.  He  said  he  had  no  official  position,  but  appeared  only  as  a 
newspaper  man;  but  he  wished  to  remark  that  there  was  one  potent 
factor  which  must  not  be  neglected,  and  that  was  the  press;  that  it 
would  be  difficult  to  have  real  Pan  Americanism  or  a  league  of 
nations  of  a  successful  character  to  bind  the  world  together  if  public 
opinion  can  not  be  created  to  back  the  men  who  arc  working  for  those 
ideals.  There  has  been,  he  said,  in  the  past  some  considerable  mis¬ 
understanding  in  Chile  regarding  the  United  States  and  doubtless  in 
the  United  States  regarding  Chile,  but  he  said  that  these  countries 
are  rediscovering  one  another.  For  many  years  we  have  been 
misled  and  have  misunderstood  each  other  and  have  been  victims  of 
journalistic  sensationalism.  Senor  Silva  advocated  some  joint  action 
by  newspapers  and  news  agencies  by  which  they  might  formulate  a 
definite  policy  toward  Pan  Americanism.  This,  he  believed,  was 
essential  to  back  up  the  acts  of  publicists  and  diplomats,  without 
which  he  thought  their  efforts  could  have  little  effect.  He  raised  his 
glass  to  the  union  of  public  opinion  in  the  American  countries  and  to 
the  success  and  prosperity  of  the  Pan  American  Society. 

Henry  Prather  Fletcher,  ambassador  of  the  Ihiitcd  States  to 
Mexico  and  former  ambassador  to  Chile,  spoke  briefly  and  referred 
to  the  five  years  he  had  spent  in  that  country.  He  had  many  friends 
there  and  spoke  highly  of  their  admirable  (jualities.  He  was  glad  to 
see  that  at  least  something  concrete  along  the  lines  of  Pan  Americanism 
was  being  developed.  Referring  to  the  financial  situation  of  Chile, 
he  called  attention  to  the  strength  of  its  credit  and  mentioned  that 
during  the  (Jiilean  civil  war  in  1<S9()  both  the  Government  and  its 
opponents  offered  to  be  responsible  for  the  foreign  debt  of  the  country, 
so  anxious  were  they  that  Chile’s  credit  should  not  be  imperiled. 


THE  ECONOMIC  PROBLEMS 
OF  SOUTH  AMERICA  */ 

The  Revolution  in  America  did  something  more  than  email 
cijiate  the  countries  which  for  three  centuries  liad  been 
subject  to  Iberian  dominion — it  liberated,  in  the  fullest 
sense.  It  bequeathed  to  us  not  alone  states,  in  the  cold,  I 
may  say,  Germanic,  meaning  of  the  term;  it  left  us  states-nations — 
that  is  to  say,  people  sovereign  ov'er  themselves,  complete  masters 
of  their  own  destinies,  possessed  of  the  political  instruments  which 
permitted  them  to  lay  the  foundation  for  their  own  future.  But 
tlie  American  Revolution  becomes  more  significant  when  we  con¬ 
sider  that  by  freeing  a  continent  it  enthroned  forever  therein  peace, 
harmony,  and  a  reciprocal  understanding  of  the  nations  comprising 
the  vast  territory.  Happily  we,  the  sons  of  the  New  World,  know 
that  no  crazed  tyrant  thirsts  for  dominion  upon  our  soil;  we  are 
aware  that  in  no  obscure  corner  is  bred  the  germ  of  a  criminal 
despotism.  Neither  race  hatreds,  monastic  caprice,  implacable 
religious  intolerance,  nor  even  deep  or  serious  economic  rivalries 
poison  our  American  hearts,  disturb  our  minds,  or  blind  our  eyes. 
This  recognition  we  owe  to  the  freemen  of  America.  Humble  gen¬ 
erations,  some  isolated  ujion  the  deserts,  without  roads,  without 
ports,  without  railroads,  lacking  schools  and  hospitals,  wrote  the 
brightest  page  of  American  independence.  Fate  allotted  them  the 
most  glorious  of  conquests — that  of  human  liberty,  without  which, 
according  to  a  philosopher,  life  would  not  be  worth  the  living;  the 
invaluable  attribute  to  the  dignity  of  being  which  to-day  some 
nations  advanced  in  form  and  economic  progress  still  utterly  lack. 

In  America  the  political  frontiers  are  also  the  natural  ones.  Never¬ 
theless,  great  turbulent  rivers  and  high  mountain  ranges  do  not 
necessarily  indicate  that  peoples  of  one  language,  one  historical 
tradition,  and  a  common  ethnic  origin  are  not  living  tranquilly 
within  their  respective  territories.  The  geographical  accidents  I 
have  just  cited  do  not  at  all  operate  as  barriers;  on  the  contrary, 
they  become  ties  that  knit  the  more  closely  together,  because  the 
mountains  have  been  bored  that  gigantic  railroads  might  pass 
through  the  granitic  bulks,  and  the  rivers  canalized  to  tran.sform 
them  into  “mobile  roads,”  as  Pascal  called  them.  With  tunnels, 
bridges,  and  “mobile  highways”  peoples  eradicate  their  frontiers. 
If  Latin-American  countries  have  accomplished  much  in  this  field, 
much  more  remains  for  them  to  do.  The  sister  nations  of  South 
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America  upon  crossing  the  threshold  of  independence  from  their 
common  mother  must  have  faced  the  same  economic  problems, 
since  they  were  political  entities  placed  upon  a  vast  continent,  as  a 
whole  rich  and  fertile;  uninhabited  except  by  peoples  of  equal  pov¬ 
erty,  with  infinite  pampas  and  impenetrable  forest  throughout  its 
entirety.  Economically  considered,  all  its  inhabitants  were  poor 
peoples  dwelling  in  rich  territories,  the  reverse  of  the  situation  in 
Europe,  the  continent  of  poor  countries  inhabited  by  wealthy  resi¬ 
dents,  according  to  the  graphic  expression  of  a  thinker,  Argentinan 
by  birth  but  an  American  by  the  range  of  his  works  and  the  far¬ 
sightedness  of  his  genius. ‘ 

The  foremost  economic  problem  which  occupied  the  governors 
in  South  America  after  the  abolition  of  slavery  was  the  necessity  of 
a  large  and  progressive  population  which  should  transform  the 
desert  into  cultivated  fields,  dotted  with  thriving  cities.  Simul¬ 
taneously  were  attained  the  conquest  of  barbarism,  the  victory  over 
the  desert,  and  the  sanitation  of  a  vast  territory,  which  necessitated 
costly  public  works  far  above  the  financial  resources  of  the  under¬ 
populated  young  continent  which  was  only  just  emerging  from  the 
chaos  of  the  struggle  for  political  organization.  It  was  then  that 
Juan  Bautista  Alberdi  said: 

In  America  to  govern  is  to  populate.  Population  is  the  paramount  necessity  in 
South  America,  the  gauge  of  the  value  of  an  administration.  The  minister  of  state 
who  fails  to  double  the  census  of  the  people  every  10  years  has  frittered  away  his  time 
in  trifles  and  excesses. 

So  grave  was  this  problem  in  the  minds  of  the  authors  of  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  Argentina  that  they  declared  in  the  preamble  as  one  of 
the  prime  motives  for  its  adoption: 

The  promotion  of  the  general  well  being  and  the  insurance  of  the  benefits  of  liberty 
to  us,  to  our  posterity,  and  to  all  men  who  may  desire  to  inhabit  Argentinian  soil. 

To  attract  desirable,  industrious  immigrants  and  cause  them  to  settle 
permanently  was  the  controlling  thought  of  the  founders  of  the 
nations  of  South  America — an  idea  which  grew  up  as  a  logical  reac¬ 
tion  against  the  pernicious  politics  of  the  mother  countrj^  which  was 
adverse  to  all  immigration.  In  Spain  it  was  necessary  to  obtain 
special  permission  to  go  to  the  Indies.  As  late  as  1758  it  was  decreed: 
“The  corresponding  exemplary  punishments  shall  be  executed  in 
case  of  those  found  guilty  of  stowing  away  or  embarking  without 
permission.”  Then  appeared  agrarian  laws  which  offered  to  the 
immigrant  a  parcel  of  land  to  be  cultivated  and  on  which  to  erect  a 
home.  And  the  governments,  zealous  of  increasing  the  population, 
hit  upon  an  extreme  method — artificial  encouragement  of  immigra¬ 
tion,  the  only  method  available  in  those  times,  when  it  was  hardly 
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to  be  hoped  that  foreign  workmen  naturally  could  be  induced  to 
leave  a  country^  economically  far  in  advance  of  the  unpromising  new, 
little-known  countries  which  had  only  just  entered  the  current  of 
international  traffic.  This  influence  gave  rise  to  the  promulgation, 
on  October  9,  1876,  of  the  Argentinian  law  by  which  commissions 
were  created  to  go  to  other  lands  in  search  of  emigrants,  for  whom 
the  State  paid  passage  and  gave  lodging  upon  arrival  in  the  country. 

Brazil’s  independence  was  scarcely  proclaimed,  the  martial  war 
cry  of  Ipiranga  yet  resounded,  when  the  Emperor  Dom  Pedro  I, 
ambitious  to  be  known  as  a  colonizing  monarch,  took  advantage  of 
immigration  from  Europe  to  populate  the  southern  part  of  the  King¬ 
dom,  and  especially  the  States  of  Santa  Catharina  and  Rio  Grande,  a 
political  movement  which  continued  energetically  under  the  decisive 
leadership  of  Dom  Pedro  II.  Private  colonization  completed  the 
task.  In  foreign  countries,  especially  Germany,  great  enterprises 
were  undertaken  with  the  object  of  colonizing  the  fertile  lands  of  the 
new  Portugal,  so  that  in  10  years  (1890-1899)  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo 
received  almost  700,000  immigrants — Italians,  Spaniards,  Portu¬ 
guese,  and  Austrians.  Brazilian  ports  received,  shortly  before  the 
European  war  (1911),  136,000  immigrants,  the  expenses  of  56,000  of 
whom  were  defrayed  by  the  Government.  The  Argentine  Republic, 
most  favorable  to  the  current  of  European  immigration,  received  in 
the  space  of  56  years  (1857-1913)  more  than  5,000,000  of  people, 
3,297,000  of  whom  were  definitely  incorporated  and  are  being  assimi¬ 
lated.  Without  immigration  “America  would  as  yet  be  absolutely 
savage,”  was  the  somewhat  exaggerated  assertion  of  an  Argentinian 
writer. 

Foreign  influence  contributed  materially  to  break  the  fruitful 
virgin  soil  of  the  New  World  and,  together  with  the  efforts  of  natives, 
spread  the  network  of  railroads;  built  cities,  constructed  ports,  and 
dug  canals,  made  noxious  regions  sanitary  and  exterminatetl  epi¬ 
demics.  By  dint  of  toil  and  vigilance  traffic  into  the  interior  was 
made  possible.  New  ways  to  commerce  were  opened  and  fresh 
fields  for  industries,  hluropeans  intermarried  with  Spanish-Portu- 
guese-Ainericans,  and  the  transfusion  raised  the  moral  and  intellec¬ 
tual  level  and  made  the  South  Americans  to  a  tlegree  European. 

The  influx  of  Europeans  was  entirely  suspended  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  war.  We  have  argued  a  great  deal  over  the  effects  the  bloody 
conflict  will  have  upon  future  immigration.  It  is  impossible  to  pre¬ 
dict  with  scientific  accuracy  what  is  to  be  expected  for  the  3'oung 
nations  of  America;  and  facing  such  uncertainty  and  doubt  we  see 
the  necessity  of  establishing  a  demographic  policy.  In  using  this 
expression  I  mean  nothing  other  than  a  policy  that  will  assure  the 
lives  of  those  who  are  coming  into  the  world,  that  will  prolong  the 
lives  being  lived  to-day,  and  that  will  avoid  premature  deaths.  In 
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short,  the  hirth  rate  must  be  increased,  death  rate  lowereil  (espe¬ 
cially  in  the  case  of  infant  mortality),  and  the  coefficient  of  the  aver¬ 
age  life  of  the  total  population  raised. 

Fortunately,  in  the  Argentine  Republic  the  gravity  of  the  problem 
has  been  realized.  I  say  fortunately,  because  I  am  convinced  that 
we  are  sure  to  arrive  at  a  solution  when  we  once  understand  and 
determine  the  seriousness  of  a  problem. 

The  Argentinian  Social  Museum  (“Museo  Social  Argentino”),  a 
bureau  of  information,  research,  and  social  activity,  one  of  the  most 
prominent  intellectual  organizations  of  the  country',  has  recently 
asked  the  opinions  of  our  most  brilliant  thinkers  on  the  matter.  The 
following  questions  were  put  to  them: 

Do  yo)i  believe  that  after  the  war  the  former  migratory  movement  toward  Argentina 
will  be  resumed?  What  factors,  in  your  judgment,  favor  emigration  in  the  warring 
countries?  What  class  of  immigration  is  most  needed  and  what  methods  should  be 
adopted  to  attract  and  retain  such  immigration?  What  class  of  immigration  is  unde¬ 
sirable,  and  how  may  it  be  prevented?  What  is  the  maximum  number  that  the 
country  can  conveniently  receive  and  retain  yearly?  What'  changes  would  you 
recommend  in  the  immigration  law? 

It  would  be  very  interesting  to  put  the  same  questions  to  the 
brightest  minds  of  the  other  American  countries,  since  the  matter 
ver}"  evidently  offers  various  aspects  owing  to  the  diversity  of  the 
spirit  and  nature  of  the  field  under  consideration. 

After  the  former  immigration  an  abundant  influx  of  foreign 
capital  took  place.  It  was  poured  in  m  such  quantities  that  unex¬ 
pected  complications  arose,  which  threatened,  not  the  political 
stability  of  the  country,  hut  the  very  peace  of  the  continent.  With 
this  capital  railroads  were  extended,  rivers  made  navigable,  port*' 
(“onstructed,  cities  reared;  in  fine,  the  colossal  skeleton  which  formed 
the  framework  for  national  advancement  was  erected.  Here  again 
a  serious  perplexity  arises.  The  war  also  places  upon  the  tapis  the 
problem  of  the  disposal  of  European  capitals  in  these  countries. 
Will  it  enter  in  such  quantities  as  formerly?  Wffiat  securities  will 
he  given  for  its  investment  in  railroads,  ports,  public  works,  exploi¬ 
tations,  etc?  The  Spanish-American  countries  gained  political 
independence  at  cost  of  tremendous  sacrifices.  Their  economic 
independence,  for  which  they  are  even  now  struggling,  will  he 
attained  at  cost  of  similar  hardships  and  jirivations.  The  proceeds 
from  foreign  capital  are  as  veritable  mortgages  upon  them.  Hence 
the  imperious  necessity  of  redeeming  them,  and,  if  that  he  impossible, 
the  lessening  of  these  burdens  in  so  far  as  is  humanly  possible.  An 
English  author  ironically  observed  that  these  countries  “now  can 
not  afford  the  lu.xury  of  jiermitting  themselves  to  repudiate  their 
debts,  must  not  permit  themselves  such  extravagance,  because  they 
have  reached  so  high  a  degree  of  economic  development.”  What 
most  deeply  concerns  us  is  not  indeed  the  payment  of  debts,  as 
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rather  the  lack  of  resources  with  which  to  meet  them.  Hence  the 
nationalization  of  industry  should  he  the  watch  cry  of  the  Latin- 
American  countries.  It  should  l)e  home  in  mind  that  the  influx  of 
capital  does  not  produce  the  same  results  as  human  immigration. 
The  latter  is  susceptible  of  assimilation  hy  the  society  which  receives 
it,  because  it  is  made  up  of  creatures  of  thought,  sentiment,  and 
affections  who  have  migrated  in  the  hope  of  founding  new  social 
unities,  new  families  under  conditions  more  nearly  ideal.  Capital, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  not  assimilated;  it  remains  foreign;  it  con¬ 
tinues  in  the  possession  of  its  original  owniers.  Tlie  problem,  then, 
consists  in  making  political  independence  effectual  through  the 
complementary  economic  independence. 

A  moment  ago  we  referred  to  railroads,  the  form  of  communication 
and  transportation  which,  according  to  the  scholarly  political 
economist,  Marshall,  constitutes  “the  dominant  factor  in  the  economic 
life  of  every  civilized  coimtry.”  We  are  all  agreed  that  railways 
are  not  as  yet  sufliciently  extended  in  South  America;  vast  regions 
remain  isolated  from  the  world  at  large,  with  tlie  corresponding 
detention  of  their  economic  and  commercial  progress.  Kailroad 
freight  rates  are  still  high.  The  cost  of  exploitation  is  so  high  that 
great  ports  of  Latin-American  countries  receive  manufactures  and 
prime  materials  from  the  Old  World,  while  almost  inexhaustible 
stores  of  these  very  products  lie  within  a  few  hundred  kilometers. 
And  freight  rates  are  high  because  the  produce  crosses  tremendous 
distances  to  go  from  one  center  to  the  next,  and  must  traverse 
whole  tracts  in  which  trains  make  no  stops  because  of  the  lack 
of  a  working,  producing,  trading  class  of  people. 

This  is  the  case,  for  instance,  of  the  Trans-Andine  Railway  by 
Juncal.  Dr.  Daniel  Martner,  professor  of  economics  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chile,  in  his  treatise  upon  the  economic  problems  of  that 
country,  spoke  of  the  difliculties  to  he  overcome  hy  the  railway 
in  the  following  significant  words: 

From  the  j)onit  of  view  of  economics  the  Trans-Andine  Railway  has  had  to  face 
the  ohstacles  and  impediments  offered  to  every  such  enterjmse  hy  the  scarcity  of 
population  in  the  countries  through  which  it  runs  (five  inhabitants  to  the  square 
kilometer  in  Chile  and  between  two  and  three  in  Argentina). 

A  few  months  ago  a  commission  of  Argentine  and  Chilean  engineers, 
ajtpoinfed  liy  their  respective  Governments  to  study  the  problem  of 
the  Trans-Andine  Railway,  arrived  at  the  same  conclusions — that 
is,  the  high  rates  were  the  result  of  very  limited  traflic,  contrary  to 
the  prevailing  theory  that  the  limited  transjiortation  was  the  result 
of  high  railway  freights.  Nevertheless  it  is  tnie  that  in  this  case  the 
customshouse  duties  imposed  by  both  countries  bear  some  relation 
to  present  conditions;  they  continue  to  hinder  an  active,  thriving 
frontier  trade. 
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In  a  lecture  };iven  in  tlie  College  of  Economies  of  Bnenos  Aires, 
Mr.  aVlbert  Hale,  commercial  attach^  of  the  Ihiited  States  Embassy 
in  the  Argentine  capital,  in  discussing  the  similarities  and  contrasts 
between  the  development  of  Argentina  and  his  country,  stated,  in 
showing  how  much  still  remained  for  us  to  do  in  railroad  building, 
that  the  Argentine  Republic,  with  a  surface  of  3,000,000  of  square 
.kilometers,  had  36,735  kilometers  of  railroad  lines,  while  in  the 
United  States,  of  an  extent  of  9,000,000  square  kilometers,  there 
were  426,000  kilometers  of  railroads  constnicted;  that  is  to  say, 
in  an  extension  three  times  as  great  there  were  twelve  times  as 
many  kilometers  of  railway  built  already.  May  I  generalize  this 
comparison  to  all  the  South  American  countries?  But  there  is 
something  more  interesting  in  this  respect,  and  that  is  the  extension 
of  branches  and  ramifications  that  shall  not  only  make  jiossible.but 
foster  international  railway  communication.  I  am  pleased  to  call 
attention  to  the  interest  the  present  Bolivian  administration  is 
taking  in  the  building  of  the  railway  from  La  Quiaca  to  Ziqiiza,  a 
line  which  will  permit  direct  railroad  communication  between 
Buenos  Aires  and  La  Paz. 

The  South  American  countries  themselves  should  solve  these 
problems  of  unification  and  systematization,  using  their  own  resources 
instead  of  leaving  them  to  foreign  holding  companies,  which  would 
finally  control  the  railway  policies  of  the  continent.  This  would 
be  perilous  in  the  extreme.  In  Brazil,  as  well  as  in  Argentina  and 
f'hile,  all  having  long  coast  lines  with  many  natural  irregularities 
which  offer  facilities  for  the  construction  of  harbors,  there  exists  the 
same  problem — that  of  deciding  the  proper  role  which  the  merchant 
marine  has  played  up  to  the  present  time  in  domestic  transportation, 
and  in  what  way  it  has  competed  and  does  compete  with  land  routes, 
and  what  problems  this  competition  will  present  to  the  railroad  com- 
})anies.  f’hile  has  the  serious  problem  of  merchant  marine  versus 
longitudinal  railway  lines — two  methods  of  transportation  parallel 
througliout  their  entire  length. 

A  similar  situation  exists  in  Argentina,  which  possesses  a  zoiu! 
traversed  by  railroads  along  which  run  two  navijr}|l)l(.  stnairns,  on 
which  there  is  dovelf)ping  an  increasingly  important  riv-^er  traflic. 
The  exploitation  of  the  latter  method  of  transportation  and  the 
ado})tion  of  tariffs  and  customshouse  procedure,  wliich  would  facilitat<> 
this  traflic  in  every  possible  way,  is  a  serious  problem  in  Argentina 
to-day,  where  we  liave  already  begun  to  burn  the  corn  which  was 
awaiting  sliipment  to  Europe  because  we  lack  suflicieiit  e(|uipment  to 
carry  to  tlie  great  centers  of  consumption  tbe  fuel  wbich  nature  lias 
bestowed  with  lavish  hand  in  our  forests  of  Santiago  del  Estero, 
Tucuman,  (diaco,  and  .Misioiu's.  A  like  situation  arises  in  the  petro- 
l(!um  of  f.'omodoro  Rivadavia.  We  experienced  aVrisis  in  the  lack 
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of  fuel,  yet  nevertheless  we  are  possessed  of  rich  forests  and  almost 
inexhaustible  oil  deposits. 

We  have  considered  population  and  transportation.  We  will  not 
pause  to  note  the  almost  absolute  lack  of  trucking  highways,  because 
tliis  problem  has  been  dwelt  upon  by  Brazilians  in  a  number  of  in¬ 
stances.  The  lack  or  shortage  of  roads  is  an  evil  essentially  South 
American.  But  do  not  let  us  complain  too  bitterly  of  this  fact,  be¬ 
cause  the  roads  we  shall  one  day  possess  will  be  the  result  of  our 
economic  necessities,  not  of  a  militarism  which  demands  broad  routes 
over  which  legions  are  to  set  out  for  conquest,  pillage,  and  havoc. 

Let  us  now  briefly  consider  industry,  a  form  of  activity  so  intimately 
linked  with  the  problems  of  population  and  transportation  that  the 
former  is  a  necessity  to  insure  the  consumption  of  manufactures  and 
the  second  to  send  prime  materials,  working  materials,  and  the 
finished  product  fi’om  one  place  to  another.  For  the  past  four  years 
foreign  rivalry  has  not  been  formidable,  owing  to  the  isolation  of  the 
Old  World  by  war,  so  that  the  growth  of  new  industries  in  spite  of 
the  difficulties  created  for  international  commerce  by  the  European 
struggle  brings  grave  questions  before  our  countries.  When  we 
speak  of  new  industries  we  mean  the  investment  of  smaller  or  larger 
sums  in  constructions,  installations,  prime  materials,  etc.  At  the 
close  of  the  fatal  conflict  the  economic  struggle  will  be  no  less  keeidy 
sev'ere.  New  markets  have  been  opened,  new  industries  arisen;  we 
have  been  obliged  to  manufacture  products  whicli  it  was  formerly 
more  convenient  to  bring  from  without;  so  that  while  the  new  tenden¬ 
cies  of  internal  production  must  needs  be  defended,  the  old  traders 
also  will  again  knock  at  our  doors  in  searcli  of  a  mitigant  to  such 
disasters  and  detriments  as  the  long,  sanguinary  war  has  occasioned 
to  their  own  interests.  Tlie  problems  are  all  vast  and  complex,  and 
their  solution  will  be  readied  only  through  minute  and  detailed  con¬ 
sideration. 

Let  us  proceed  to  another  important  problem — that  of  the  com- 
nuTcial  policy  which  should  be  pursued  by  the  countries  of  the  New 
Worhl;  not  to  ri'gulate  (heir  relations  toward  Europe,  but  for  the 
guidance  of  their  own  iiiter-American  traffic.  Protective  tariffs  and 
free  trade  luive  furnislied  sufqects  for  interminable  debates,  wlietlier 
a  political  economy  liased  upon  treaties  were  best  for  those  countries 
or  it  would  be  sufficient  for  them  to  brandisfi  the  weapon  of  customs 
duties. 

It  is  souglit  to  know  if  the  only  form  of  protection  consists  in  the 
adoption  of  prohibitive  duties,  or  if  a  sane  and  adecpiate  protection 
of  national  interests  maybe  accomplished  tlirougli  an  intelligent  ilemo- 
grapliic  system  of  politics,  or  indeed  by  the  lowering  of  transporta¬ 
tion  rat(‘s,  modification  of  th<>  tax  system  and  the  betterment  of  the 
te<rhnical  and  economic  (>ducation  or  training  of  the  nuusses.  ('ollat- 
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eral  questions  herein  enter  by  loj^ical  association  of  ideas,  such  as 
aj'ricultural  and  industrial  teachinji,  the  mission  of  which  is  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  scientific  advancement  of  jiroduction.  I  believe  it  is  a 
lamentable  blindness  which  prevents  us  seein*;;  how  in  these  coun¬ 
tries  eveiything  conspires  against  ‘‘protection,”  which  I  predict 
uiuHjuivocally  would  result  dismally-  in  a  war  of  tariffs,  precursor  of 
the  war  of  men.  It  has  been  stated  and  repeated  unto  boredom 
that  markets  are  not  won  by  bombardment.  But  the  forces  of 
imperialism  have  not  yet  come  to  understand  this  axiom,  the  natural 
result  of  everA'  system  of  exclusive  and  absorbent  politics.  And  we 
are  now  witnessing  the  result  of  this  economic  tyranny  in  a  country 
like  Germany,  where  it  was  taught  that  the  economic  ideal  of 
“cultured”  nations  was  to  be  sufficient  unto  themselves.  To  the 
young  nations  of  the  New  Worhl  this  policy  could  never  residt 
happily.  Neither  could  it  ev'er  be  adopted  permanently  in  all 
seriousness. 

In  this  respect  I  may  remind  you  of  the  intention  Argentina  held  a 
few  months  ago  of  founding  a  true  free  trade  progi’am.  A  treaty 
establishing  absolute  free  exchange  with  Paraguay  was  signed  by 
representatives  of  both  nations  concerned.  But  ('ongress,  influenced 
by  local  industrial  interests,  refused  to  ratify  it.  The  attempt  Was 
further  frustrated  by  the  fact  that  Argentina  had  treaties  of  com¬ 
merce  with  other  countries  in  which  the  clause  of  the  most  favored 
nation  was  stipulated.  The  confusion  which  this  treaty  would  have 
introtluced  in  the  economic  relations  of  the  Republic  with  other 
j)owers  was  used  by  enemies  of  the  conviuition  as  a  decisive  argument, 
and  Argentinian-Paraguayan  free  trade  thus  dissolved  itself  into  a 
chimerical  aspiration,  though  one  which  without  doubt  will  not  be 
long  in  becoming  a  reality. 

Commerce,  is  simply  the  exchange  of  one  product  for  another,  and 
in  this  bargaining  armies  and  ironclads  have  no  proper  share.  Norman 
Angell,  the  genial  English  pacifist,  cites  an  ironic  illustration  in  his 
book  “The  Great  Illusion”:  ‘‘If  the  British  manufacturer,”  he  says, 
‘‘can  make  goods  or  cutlery  or  small  merchandise  at  jirices  and 
(jualities  better  than  his  rivals,  the  commerce  will  be  his;  otherwise, 
if  his  products  are  poorer  or  dearer  or  have  no  advantage  to  offset  their 
undesirable  qualities,  the  consumers  will  trade  with  his  competitoi’s 
in  spite  of  all  efforts  of  the  ‘dreadnoughts.’”  And  he  adds,  “Switzer¬ 
land,  without  a  ‘dreadnought,’  will  drive  the  British  manufacturer 
from  the  market,  even  in  her  own  colonies,  as  she  is  doing  even 
to-day.” 

The  nations  of  the  New  Whu’ld  have  the  worthy  mission  of  living 
in  peace  and  of  making  of  the  continent  a  place  in  which  the  joy  of  life 
makes  the  living  worth  while.  But  to  attain  this  ideal  status  it  is 
necessary'  for  the  various  peoples  to  know  one  another,  to  love  each 
other,  to  be  united,  if  not  materially,  at  least  spiritually.  If  our 
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parents  had  not  become  acquainted  with  eacli  other  back  in  their 
{joldeii  youth;  if  there  had  not  been  engendered  that  reciprocal  senti¬ 
ment  known  as  love,  we  surely  oud  wnolt  exist  to-day.  Among  coun¬ 
tries  the  same  phenomenon  takes  place  as  amongst  nations.  In  order 
to  love  another  and  to  wed  him  it  is  necessary  to  know  him.  And 
differential  tariffs,  prohibitive  taxes  ami  “protectionist”  policies 
do  not  bind  together,  do  not  offer  opportunities  for  people  to  become 
acipiainted.  Since  without  becoming  acquainted  they  can  not  love; 
hence  they  can  not  beget  the  future  generation,  directors  of  national 
destinies,  who  shall  live  peacefully  together.  May  we  as  western 
nations  profit  by  the  spectacle  of  the  disintegration  of  the  European 
continent,  upon  the  ruins  of  which  the  concepts  and  forms  of  a  new 
humanity  must  inevitably  flourish. 

We  have  treated  of  some  of  the  primary  factors  of  economic  activity 
and  considered  the  many  questions  that  must  be  resolved  for  the  sake 
of  progress,  well  being,  happiness  and  prosperity;  in  fine,  the  greatest 
good  of  these  our  American  nations.  What  is  to  be  said  of  their 
present  financial  condition  and  the  system  of  economy  put  into  effect 
by  the  state  f  What  of  the  monetary  systems  of  the  Latin  American 
countries,  which  one  economist  defmeil  as  the  regime  of  depreciated 
money,  of  the  inconvertible  hiU?  What  of  the  tax  system  which 
hears  most  heavily  upon  the  import-export  commerce?  The  reform 
of  the  system  of  tributes  in  these  countries  is  a  problem  as  vital  as  it 
is  gigantic.  New  sources  of  levy  must  be  sought,  new'  taxable  jirod- 
ucts  wdiich  unite  the  features  found  desirable  in  the  light  of  experi¬ 
ence  and  scientific  theory.  Long  criticisms  have  been  made  con¬ 
cerning  the  present  program  of  taxation,  which  Henry  George,  the 
North  American  political  economist,  qualified  as  taxes  upon  our  very 
progress;  that  is,  w'ork,  hygiene,  sanitation,  instruction,  etc. 

Let  us  make  the  nations  of  South  America  rich  and  prosjierous  in 
the  worthier  meaning  of  the  term;  not  calculated  in  the  number  of 
her  battleships  and  cannons  hut  rather,  as  certain  Brazilian  scholars 
whom  w'e  have  had  the  honor  of  hearing  in  the  halls  of  the  University 
of  Buenos  Aires,  have  declared,  in  the  opportunities  offered  to  all  for 
the  pursuit  of  happiness.  Let  us  emphasize  the  greater  good  of  our¬ 
selves  and  of  our  sister  Republics,  in  the  good  of  the  masses,  in  the 
abolition  or  diminution  of  want  and  poverty;  in  better  housing  and 
clothing  of  the  poor;  in  preparing  to  provide  for  the  comfort  of  the 
aged  and  sick;  in  the  prolonging  of  life  and  happiness;  in  uncon¬ 
scious  discipline  of  the  character  through  sustained  effort  and  the 
most  profitable  employment  of  leisure;  in  the  creation  of  a  social 
atmosphere  which  shall  make  for  family  affections,  dignity,  and 
courtesy  and  all  life’s  embellishments,  not  alone  among  those  few' 
favored  by  fortune  hut  among  the  majority.  And  this  w'iU  he 
accomplished  only  by  an  intelligent  understanding  of  w'hat  constitute 
the  foremost  present-day  problems  of  the  continent  -  the  economic. 
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A  MOXG  tlie  several  establishments  in  which  engraving  is  done, 
/\  and  which  are  connected  with  the  National  Government  of 
/  %  Argentina,  the  mint  is  undoubtedly  the  most  important. 

Founded  in  the  year  1880,  it  has  been  an  institution  of 
steadily  increasing  prominence  and  utility.  The  development  it  has 
already  attained  will  in  all  prol)ability  be  still  further  accentuated  by 
certain  changes  projected  by  the  Federal  Government,  among  others 
the  creation  of  aMiationaFprinting  oflice,  under  the  direction  of  the 
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mint.  To  the  present  director,  Ing.  Alfredo  J.  Orfila,  whose  ability 
and  tlevotion  are  self-c^^dent,  the  institution  owes  much  of  its  success 
in  recent  years.  Since  he  became  director  in  1911  he  has  introduced 
striking  innovations  and  installed  machinery  and  equipment  in 
accordance  with  the  latest  inventions  of  modern  technical  experts. 
The  casting  plant,  engraving  and  coining  departments,  after  a  long 
period  of  inactivity,  have  been  operating  for  over  a  3’ear  in  execut¬ 
ing  a  contract  made  with  the  Banco  de  la  llepublica  Oriental  del 
Uruguay'  for  the  minting  of  8,000,000  silver  pieces,  valued  at  5,000,000 
pesos  Uruguayan,  as  authorized  bj*  a  law  promulgated  January  3, 
1916. 
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The  Banco  de  la  Republica  Oriental  del  Uruguay  decided  to  put 
the  work  in  the  hands  of  the  Argentine  mint  after  considering  several 
bids  from  other  mints,  including  those  of  Paris,  Birmingham,  Berlin, 
.Santiago  de  Chile,  and  Rio  de  Janeiro.  The  total  cost  of  the  con¬ 
tract  will  be  226,752  pesos  Argentine,  which  represents  the  precise 
cost  of  production.  The  period  agreed  upon  for  the  work  is  one  year 
and  a  half  from  the  time  the  first  shipment  of  silver  is  received,  pro¬ 
viding  the  remittance  be  not  less  than  300  kilograms  daily,  which 
the  plant  could  dispose  of  at  the  same  rate,  according  to  estimates. 
In  the  last  months  of  the  year  1916  the  coinage  was  464,147  fifty- 
centesimo  pieces,  of  which  400,000  were  shipped  to  Montevideo 
before  December  31  of  that  year. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  since  1896  gold  or  silver  moneys  had 
not  been  minted  in  the  country,  the  national  mint  during  the  interim 
having  coined  only  5,  10,  and  20  centavo  nickel  pieces,  using  for  the 
purpose  metal  from  Austria,  which  came  in  disks  ready  for  stamping. 
The  new  Uruguayan  minting,  however,  necessitates  all  phases  of  the 
process,  from  the  alloy  and  smelting  of  the  metal  to  the  stamping 
of  the  finished  disk.  This  fact  has  brought  the  added  advantage  of 
allowing  the  establishment  to  gather  a  group  of  competent  workmen 
who  are  becoming  experts  in  the  series  of  processes  involved.  Up 
to  the  present  time  the  pay  roll  shows  that  21  operators  have  been 
used,  at  a  daily  cost  of  112.40  pesos  Argentine  money. 

During  1916  the  following  statistics  illustrate  the  production  and 
the  relative  importance  of  the  various  phases  of  work: 


j 

N umber  of 
pieces  coined. 

Value  in  Argen¬ 
tine  itesos. 

Minting . 

I’rinting  of  bills . 

I’rinting  of  bonds . '. . 

1 

1  3,  .lot,  095 

1  21, (Ml, 320 

!  1,407,591,037 

1  7,959,838 

1  1,399,445 

911,360.88 
162, 25.3,  .500. 00 
189,783,982.90 

Total  annual  production . 

j  1,441,578,735 

1 

352,948,843. 78 

In  the  past  10  years  the  mint  has  extended  its  functions  to  include 
most  of  the  printing  and  engraving  work  in  the  Federal  offices.  The 
following  rejiort  illustrates  the  statement:  In  1907  the  value  of  jiaid 
jobs  was  36,883  Argentine  pesos,  and  in  1916  this  amount  had 
increased  to  202,172  pesos. 

In  addition  to  this  number  of  official  tasks  of  definite  valuations, 
new  and  independent  offices  have  intrusted  similar  work  to  the  mint, 
so  that  at  present  it  has  the  most  up-to-date  apparatus  necessary  for 
work  of  this  character,  however  exacting  the  nature.  All  extra 
outside  work  paid  for  in  cash  is  really  beneficial  to  the  institution, 
since  it  relieves  the  cost  of  producing  official  material  by  means  of 
the  receipts,  all  of  which  are  added  to  the  general  treasury. 
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The  mint  does  tlie  printiii"  and  engraving  required  for  the  ministry  ’ 

of  the  treasury,  the  administration  of  territorial  taxes,  patents  and  ' 

seals,  internal  revenue,  mails  and  telegraph  systems,  national  postal 
savings  hank,  war  administration,  national  lottery  benefits,  govern¬ 
ments  of  the  various  provinces  and  national  offices,  national  educa¬ 
tional  council,  department  of  labor,  etc.  Moreover,  the  municipal  ; 

administration  had  the  mint  to  print  the  first  series  of  municipal  i 

bonds,  lithographs  with  two  colors  on  the  obverse  and  two  on  the  | 

reveme,  valued  at  5,()()0,()0()  pesos,  distributed  in  certificates  of  50, 100,  ] 

500,  and  1 ,000  pesos,  in  colors  varying  according  to  value.  The  treasury 
of  the  Province  of  Santa  Fe  had  printed  its  internal  consolidated  debt  1 

coupons,  and  tlie  ministry  of  the  treasury  had  it  print  22,000,000 
jiesos  gold  bonds  of  the  “Argentine  internal  credit”  and  13,630,400  \ 

pesos  Argentine  in  bonds  of  the  “Argentine  internal  credit,”  law  6492.  i 

Tlie  number  of  postage  stamps  issued  last  year  was  223,299,362,  I 

valued  at  12,728,757  pesos.  Also  21,041,320  bank  bills  were  printed.  j 

The  perfection  of  the  new  series  of  postage  stamps  is  largely  owing  ^ 

to  the  new  typographical  system  employed  for  lithographing  and  in 
the  application  of  jierfected  revolving  machines.  An  excellent  new  t 

machine  of  this  type  is  under  construction  at  present  in  the  United  j, 

States.  j; 

Another  of  the  services  of  the  mint  is  the  burning  of  bills  left  i 

from  a  fiscal  jieriod,  as  provided  by  the  laws  in  force,  before  entering  j 

upon  a  new  fiscal  jieriod.  The  mint  has  a  place  es[)ecially  for  the  M 

jnirpose  of  depositing  and  counting  such  bills,  a  furnace,  and  staff  of  ; 

assistants. 

The  mint  has  an  ample  building  on  the  corner  of  Defensa  and 
Mexico  Streets,  the  entrance  for  cars  being  on  Balcarce  Street.  The  I 

working  plant  is  on  the  lower  floor  and  the  administrative  offices  on  | 

the  upper  floors.  It  occupies  a.  surface  of  5,103  square  meters  alto¬ 
gether,  with  a  two-story  building  on  one  portion  of  it  and  a  three-story 
on  another.  The  capital  invested  in  the  huilding,  eipiipment,  furnish-  i 

ings,  and  goods  contained  therein  totals  2,472,()()0  pesos. 


r 
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ARGENTINA. 

Tlie  Minister  of  Piil)lic  Works  decided  on  March  17  last  that  the 
Bureau  of  Hydraulics,  Bridges,  and  Roads  should  immediately  com¬ 
mence  the  PAVING  OF  THE  ROAD  from  La  Plata  to  Bahia  Blanca, 
nds  same  office  is  to  continue  the  study  of  the  section  of  the  road 
between  Olavarria  and  Bahia  Blanca. 

'^Tlie  Minister  of  the  Treasury  issued,  under  date  of  February  27  last, 
an  order  concerning  COMMERCIAL  '^TRANSIT  from  Cliile,  with  the 
object  of  eliminating  the  delays  and  difficulties  of  lading  and  unlading 
goods  originating  in  Chile  and  consigned  abroad,  via  Buenos  Aires.- 

A  report  submitted  by  the  official  in  charge  of  the  exploitation  of 
the  Comodoro  Rivadavia  PEITIOLEUM  DEPOSITS  shows  that  the 
jiroduction  in  1918  was  197,000  cubic  meters  of  oil,  or  16,000  cubic 
meters  more  than  that  of  the  previous  year.  Tlie  production  in  1919 
is  estimated  at  230,000  cubic  meters. 
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BOLIVIA. 

During  the  year  1918  there  were  3,418  tons  of  TUNGSTEN  exported 
from  thecountry, officially  valuedat  10,640,392  bolivianos  (boliviano  = 
$0,389  United  States  gold),  as  against  3,890  tons,  valued  at  10,810,291 
bolivianos  in  1917.  Tlie  1918  exportation  of  tungsten  was  distributed 
in  the  following  manner:  United  States,  2,328  tons;  Great  Britain 
and  France,  437 ;  367  tons  therefore  remained  at  the  ports  of  embarka¬ 
tion  and  en  route.  From  1909  to  1918  Bolivia  exported  12,831  tons 
of  tungsten  ores,  valued  at  30,458,161  bolivianos. 

By  presidential  decree  of  February  13,  Chayanta  Province  in  the 
Department  of  Potosi  will  comprise  a  MINING  DISTRICT  within 
the  present  political  boundaries.  On  June  1  of  the  present  year  the 
new  mining  district  will  be  appraised  and  assessed  for  taxation. 

According  to  statistics  from  the  Bolivian  consulate  at  Puno,  564,1 16 
])arcels  of  FREIGHT,  with  a  total  weight  of  29,719,635  kilograms, 
were  handled  through  the  customhouse  of  that  port. 

The  agency  of  Corocoro  has  been  raised  to  the  class  of  a  NATIONAL 
(TTSTOMHOUSE,  to  function  independently  of  the  northern  custom¬ 
house.  llxe  new  office  is  authorized  to  import  merchandise  for  the 
city  of  (\)rocoro  and  other  cities  of  tlie  Province  of  Pacajes,  and  to 
export  minerals,  such  as  copper,  from  that  Province. 

Since  the  office  of  DIREtrrOR  GENERAL  OF  AGRICULTURE 
has  been  established  the  ministry  of  that  industry  has  convened  an 
584 
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assem])ly  for  tho  nomination  of  the  person  to  fill  the  office.  Candi¬ 
dates  must  present  a  statement  of  the  plans  they  would  inaugurate 
in  discharging  the  duties  of  the  office  and  the  methods  they  would 
adopt  for  its  organization  in  case  of  election. 

BRAZIL. 

In  January  and  February  last  the  value  of  EXPORTS  from  Santos 
amounted,  respectively,  to  4.5,951  and  65,721  contos,  or  a  total  of 
111,672  contos  (gold  conto  =  $546.20).  Among  these  exports  coffee 
represents  85,795  contos;  rice,  9,216;  chilled  meats,  4,421;  and 
beans,  7,694  contos. 

During  the  latter  part  of  March  last  two  Portuguese  capitalists 
visited  the  federal  capital  in  connection  with  business  concerning 
the  installation  of  a  NEW  STEAMSHIP  LINE  between  Portugal 
and  Brazil.  The  enterprise  is  capitalized  at  approximately  $15, 000,- 
000.  The  capitalists  referred  to  also  propose  to  open  a  branch  of 
the  Bank  of  Portugal  in  the  city  of  Sao  Paulo. 

At  the  suggestion  of  Seiihor  Alcino  dos  Santos  Silva,  consul  of 
Brazil  at  Bern,  a  SWISS-BRAZILIAN  BOARD  OF  TRADE  has 
been  founded  in  that  city  under  the  presidency  of  A.  de  Souza  Aguiar. 

The  Board  of  Trade  of  Sydney  has  taken  steps  to  encourage  an 
interchange  of  COMMERCE  BETWEEN  AUSTRALIA  AND 
BRAZIL.  It  recommends  the  establishment  of  a  direct  line  of 
Lloyd  Brazilian  vessels  to  bring  Brazilian  products  to  Australian 
ports,  returning  to  Brazil  laden  with  wheat,  coal,  and  other  Aus¬ 
tralian  merchandise. 

The  Federation  of  British  Industries  has  invited  BRAZILIAN 
BUSINESS  MEN  to  visit  Great  Britain.  Representatives  of  Bra¬ 
zilian  commerce  and  industry  .who  accept  the  invitation  are  to  be 
the  guests  of  the  federation  from  the  time  of  their  departure  until 
their  return,  the  visit  to  have  an  official  character.  While  in  Great 
Britain  they  will  be  taken  through  the  principal  industrial  centers 
of  tho  country  and  will  be  given  an  opportunity  to  study  such  indus¬ 
trial  conditions  as  may  bo  of  interest  to  them.  Mr.  Barclay,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  British  commission  which  visited  vSouth  America  with 
Sir  Maurice  De  Bunsen,  will  go  to  Brazil  to  accompany  the  visitors 
on  the  trip. 

The  President  has  specified  tho  dates  for  the  construction  and 
delivery  of  the  following  RAILWAY  LINES:  From  S6o  Sebastiao 
do  Paraiso  to  Passos,  December,  1920;  the  liiguatinga  to  Jacuhy 
extension,  February  24,  1921;  and  November  15,  1921,  for  the 
Pratinha  to  Santa  Rita  do  Cassia  branch  and  the  extension  from 
Passos  to  kilometer  24.5  toward  Sfio  Jose  do  la  Barra. 
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CHILE. 

Amonj;  the  companies  enjjaged  in  the  exploitation  of  (X)PPER 
in  (’hilc,  the  Chile  Exploration  (\).,  whose  mines  are  at  (Xilama, 
Province  of  Antofagasta,  occupies  first  place.  The  ca])ital  of  this 
company  is  $100, ()()(), 000,  which,  accordinj?  to  reports,  is  soon  to  be 
tripled.  The  installations  of  the  company  cover  20  kilometers,  and 
the  miniiifi  population  numbers  14,000.  The  annual  production  is 
.55,000  tons  of  pure  electrolitic  copper,  all  of  which  is  exported  to 
the  United  States. 

The  MIXING  INDUSTRY  is  underwoinff  a  period  of  great  activity 
in  northern  Chile,  where  the  mineral  wealth  is  enormous.  A  number 
of  commissions  of  Chilean  and  foreign  engineers  are  now  making  a 
study  of  this  zone.  In  the  Department  of  Ekpii,  Province  of  Co- 
quimbo,  the  following  mines  are  being  exploited:  In  the  vicinity- of 
the  Turbio  and  Cordillera  Rivers,  8  silver,  4  copper,  and  3  gold  mines; 
near  Claro  River,  2  gold  and  2  silver  mines;  and  on  the  Elqui  River 
5  copper,  2  silver,  1  ferric  sulphate,  1  iron,  and  1  pyrite  mines. 

On  the  Chumay  property,  Province  of  Malleco,  a  number  of  COAL 
DEPOSITS  have  been  discovered.  Mr.  Felsch,  an  experienced 
geologist,  has  been  appointed  by  the  Department  of  Industry  and 
Public  Works  to  visit  the  property  mentioned  with  the  object  of 
reporting  upon  the  richness  of  the  mines. 

The  representatives  of  the  allied  countries  in  Santiago  have  advised 
the  government  that  the  Interallied  War  Board  established  in  Paris 
has  decided  to  deliver  to  the  United  States  the  German  vessels 
interned  in  Chilean  ports,  the  delivery  to  be  made  as  soon  as  the 
United  States  desires.  There  are  84  of  these  ships,  some  of  which 
are  steamers  and  some  sailing  vessels,  and  nearly  all  of  which  formerly 
belonged  to  the  Kosmos  Navigation  Co. 

Chile’s  NATIONAL  MERCHANT  MARINE  has  been  increased 
by  two  vessels,  built  by  Mario  Ibar  in  his  shipbuilding  yards  at 
Constitucion.  The  two  sailing  vessels  referred  to  have  been  chris¬ 
tened  Toqui  and  Cacique,  and  have  a  capacity  of  450  and  500  tons, 
respectively. 

COLOMBIA. 

Representatives  of  the  Marconi  Wireless  Telegraph  Co.  recently 
contracted  with  the  Department  of  Home  Government  of  (’olombia 
to  install  an  INTERNATIONAL  WIRELESS  TELEGRAPH 
STATION  in  Bogota  powerful  enough  to  establish  communications 
between  Colombia  and  the  countries  of  North  and  South  America. 
This  station  will  be  used  for  commercial  and  government  messages. 
The  Government  of  Colombia  did  not  grant  the  Marconi  company 
any  special  concession,  and  is,  therefore,  free  to  negotiate  in  future 
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with  other  wireless  companies  shoiihl  it  he  deemed  expedient  so  to 
do.  The  Bogota  station,  according  to  press  reports,  is  to  he  the 
most  powerful  in  South  America,  and  will  form  the  center  of  wireless 
communications  between  North  and  South  America.  It  will  have 
sullicient  power  to  communicate  tlirect  with  England  and  Japan . 
Important  rate  concessions,  amounting  to  not  less  than  40  per  cent 
of  the  cable  charges,  will  be  made  on  government,  commercial,  and 
newspaper  business.  The  plans  are  now  ready,  but  it  is  estimated 
that  about  two  years  will  be  needed  in  which  to  construct  and  equip 
the  station  for  public  service. 

One  of  the  most  important  matters  now  being  considered  by  the 
legislature  of  the  Department  of  (hmdinamarca  is  the  EXTENSION 
OF  THE  SABANA  RAILWAY  with  the  objects  of  facilitating 
traflic  and  in  order  to  avoid  the  inconveniences  connected  with  the 
navigation  of  the  Upper  Magdalena  River.  On  March  1  last  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  explained  in  detail  to  the  members  of  the 
legislature  the  reports  of  the  technical  commission  appointed  to 
study  the  extension  of  the  railway,  stating  that  the  enterprise  is 
feasible  and  retpiesting  the  legislature  not  to  hesitate  in  authorizing 
the  government  of  the  Department  of  Cundinamarca  to  negotiate  a 
loan  to  be  used  in  the  construction  of  the  200  kilometers  of  line 
necessary  to  be  built,  The  proposed  railway  will  extend  through  a 
well-watered  grazing  country,  rich  in  coffee,  timber,  and  coal.  Recom¬ 
mendations  were  made  that  the  national  congress  give  a  subsidy  for 
the  construction  of  this  line  which  will  penetrate  territory  inhabited 
by  at  least  2,000,000  people.  Legislative  committees  were  appointed 
to  examine  the  railway  and  to  study  the  legal  relations  between  the 
Department  and  the  Nation  with  the  object  of  determining  whether 
it  is  necessary  to  negotiate  a  national  loan  or  simply  a  loan  of  the 
Department. 

The  (WRIBBEAN  STEAMSHIP  EO.  has  established  an  agency 
at  Medellin  under  the  direction  of  Ricardo  Lalinde.  This  company, 
whose  stockholders  are  nationals  and  foreigners,  which  was  founded 
by  Alexander  Angel  &  (\).,  of  New  York,  operates  a  number  of  vessels 
and  is  very  popular  in  Uolombia. 

Representatives  of  the  Federal  Export  Eo.,  an  important  IGNITED 
STATICS  (’OMMERCTAL  C’ONCERN,  recently  arrived  at  Barran- 
quilla  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  branch  there. 

The  Board  of  Trade  of  C’ali  has  received  a  communication  from  the 
Department  of  ('omrnerce  of  the  United  States  inquiring  as  to  the 
prospects  for  EXPOR'PS  OF  t'OAL.  Due  to  the  location  of  the  coal 
fields  on  the  Pacific  coast,  it  is  believed  that  exports  coidd  be  easily 
made,  and  woidd,  in  coiirse  of  time,  develop  into  a  large  business. 
In  order  to  encourage  this  industry  the  Government  of  Colombia  last 
year  exempted  coal  from  fluvial  imposts. 
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The  legislature  of  the  Department  of  Antioquia  has  approved  the 
first  reading  of  the  bill  authorizing  the  construction  of  a  RAILWAY 
from  a  point  on  the  Amaga  Railroad  and  the  Department  of  Caldas 
to  Antioquia.  The  bill  authorizes  the  governor  to  negotiate  a  loan 
of  $5,000,000. 

The  manager  of  the  AERIAL  CABLE  company,  who  has  just 
arrived  at  Manizales,  states  that  the  Esperanza  Station,  which  is 
three  leagues  from  the  City  of  Manizales,  will  be  inaugurated  in 
October  next. 

The  President  of  the  Republic  has  approved  the  steps  taken  by 
the  government  of  the  Department  of  Santander  concerning  the 
reorganization  of  the  PUERTO  WILCHES  RAILWAY.  An  agree¬ 
ment  has  l)een  made  to  receive  at  par  in  Santander  the  bonds  issued 
by  tbe  Government,  and  to  use  the  proceeds  of  same,  or  $120,000  in 
extending,  in  so  far  as  possible,  the  present  railway. 

COSTA.  RICA. 

By  a  presidential  decree  of  March  22  the  regulations  of  RAILWAY 
PASSES  which  may  be  issued  by  government  officials  arc  stated  in 
such  a  way  as  to  eliminate  annoyance  to  railway  companies  and  cause 
no  deficits  in  the  public  treasury. 

Since  the  Chemical  Commercial  Laboratory  has  reported  that 
'‘MAICEXA”  is  a  corn  starch  extracted  in  the  same  manner  that 
starches  are  extracted  from  wheat,  potatoes,  yucca,  etc.,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  on  February  21  passed  a  decree  authorizing  customshouses  to 
appraise  it  at  the  rate  of  starch,  or  at  0.20  centimos  of  a  colon  (colon  = 
$0.46  U.  S.  gold)  per  kilogram. 

The  appropriation  for  the  President  to  exjiend  in  the  repair  of 
HIGHWAYS,  roads  and  bridges  has  been  raised  to  .300,000  colones, 
and  he  is  furtlicrmorc  authorized  to  conduct  the  work  in  the  mannei 
he  sees  fit. 

CUBA. 

Several  caballerlas  (caballeria=  33i  acres)  of  land  in  Camaguey 
have  been  j)lanted  to  CASTOR  BEANS  in  antieijiation  of  j)roducing 
raw  material  for  the  manufacture  at  that  place  of  lubricating  oil. 

According  to  data  compiled  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  the 
SLTiAR  arriving  at  Cuban  ports  from  interior  points  of  the  Island 
up  to  the  beginning  of  April  amounted  to  1,900,000  tons,  while  the 
stock  on  hand  in  the  centrals  aggregated  not  less  than  400,000  tons, 
or  an  average  of  about  14,000  sacks  to  each  of  the  195  sugar  centrals 
of  the  Republic.  The  quantity  manufactured  to  tbe  date  referred 
to  in  all  of  the  sugar  centrals  of  the  country  totaled  2,300,000  tons. 

A  new  SUGAR  FACTORY  is  being  installed  in  the  Province  of 
Oriente  between  Cristo  and  Songo  with  an  estimated  output  of  from 
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oOjOOO  to  60,000  tons.  This  factory  is  to  he  supplied  from  cane 
grown  on  100  caballerias  of  land. 

A  number  of  Americans  representing  brewing  interests  of  the 
United  States  recently  visited  llabana  for  the  purpose  of  investi¬ 
gating  the  advisability  of  establishing  a  BREWERY  in  or  near  the 
national  ca])ital. 

Six  of  the  largest  LOt'OMdTIVES  ever  brought  into  Cuba  have 
just  arrived  in  llabana  from  the  United  States  for  the  use  of  the 
United  Railways  of  Cuba. 

The  Cuban  XAVIGATTOX  CO.  has  ])urchased  two  more  vessels 
for  the  purpose  of  enabling  it  to  more  satisfactorily  handle  its  growing 
business. 

DOMIXICAX  KEPCHLIC. 

The  militarv  government  has  declared  an  AGRICULTURAL 
ZOXE  the  territory  com])osed  of  the  section  of  Jamao  and  the 
Comun  and  Province  of  Moca  comprised  between  the  following 
boundaries;  South  to  the  summit  of  the  Cordillera  Central  range; 
east  to  the  Arroyo  Blanco  river:  north  to  Rico  Jamao:  and  west  to 
the  Arroyo  Frio  river. 

Several  capitalists  of  tlie  LTnited  States  are  interested  in  the  project 
of  constructing  a  RAILWAY  which,  extending  from  the  port  of 
Manzanillo  harbor,  shall  traverse  the  northwestern  territory,  passing 
near  Santiago  and  along  the  southern  part  of  the  Yaque  and  extending 
nearly  to  the  pines  region,  terminating  at  La  Vega. 

Tlie  inducing  of  LABOR  FIRS  to  emigrate  to  foreign  countries  for 
employment  by  means  of  collective  or  individiial  oflei's  of  remunera¬ 
tion  or  material  compensation  before  the  1st  of  April,  1921,  is  pro¬ 
hibited  imder  penalty  of  a  fine  of  not  less  than  100  pesos  or  more 
than  500,  or  imprisonment  of  not  less  than  two  months  or  more  than 
six,  except  by  special  permission  of  the  President. 

During  the  month  of  February  the  DOMIXICAX  CEXTRAL 
RAILWAY  transported  1,481,315  kilos  of  freight  from  Puerto  Plata 
to  the  interior:  1,212,603  kilos  from  the  interior  to  Puerto  Plata; 
and  443,659  kilos  to  intermediate  stations. 

ECUADOR. 

According  to  the  statistics  contained  in  the  GEXFIRAL  REPORT 
OF  THE  IMPORTS  AXD  EXPORTS  OF  MERCHAXDISE  IX 
1917,  recently  published  by  the  Customs-House  of  Guayaquil,  the 
vahie  of  the  foreign  commerce  of  Flcxiador  in  1917  amounted  to 
54,498,111  sxicres  (sucre  =  $0.4867  S.  gold),  or  33,558,014  sxicres 

for  exportations  and  20,940,097  for  importations,  which  gives  a  xliffer- 
ench  in  favor  of  the  former  of  12,617,917  sucres.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  in  1913,  before  the  European  war,  the  exports  totaled 
11620,3  1!)  Hull.  .5 - 7 
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32,488,410  sucres  in  value  and  the  imports  18,187,988.  Tlie  differ- 
ence  of  1,000,000  sucres  in  the  former  and  3,000,000  in  the  latter 
shows  that  Ecuador’s  foreign  trade  did  not  suffer  to  the  extent  that 
was  feared. 

Gl'ATEMAI.A. 

According;  to  the  General  Board  of  Customs  the.  FOREIGN 
COMMEKCP^  in  1918  was  valued  at  .819,785,021 — an  increase 
of  82,919,990  over  the  year  1917. 

Duriii"  the  year  1918  MINERAL  EXPLOITATION  was  carrieil 
on  extensively  in  the  Republic,  as  4,000  tons  of  iron  and  chromium 
were  produced  in  the  Departments  of  El  ProfH’eso  and  Jalapa;  60,000 
cubic  yards  of  earth  were  mined  in  the  Las  Quebradas  "old  mines. 
Department  of  Izabal;  and  in  tlie  Department  of  IIue.huetenan"o  17 
seams  of  lead  were  exjdoited  ])rofitably. 

The,  Central  Railway  ('o.  is  comjiletin"  a  commodious  STA4TON 
in  Guatemala  City  which  will  add  to  the  attractiveness  of  the  ca])ital 
city. 

In  1918  the  National  Government  condueted  many  PCBLIC' 
WORKS  and  im]>rovements,  layiu"  77  kilometers  of  new  highways, 
rej)airin"  577  kilometers  of  wa"on  roads  and  1,479  of  railway,  con- 
structiii"  83  bridges  and  re])airin"  46,  and  erectiii"  105  "ov’ernment 
buildinjrs,  and  linanciii"  178  in  various  juirts  of  the  Re])ublic. 

In  1918  a  VA(’(TNATK)N  WARD  was  installed,  the  maternity 
ward  modernized,  and  work  was  l)e"un  u])<)n  four  new  wards  in  the 
Guatemala  General  llos])ital. 

HAITI. 

Accordiii"  to  Les  Annales  Cajioises,  a  Haitian  newsjiajier,  an 
analysis  made  in  France  of  the  SEIR4S  of  the,  sand-box  tree  (Ilura 
crepitattfi)  has  shown  that  a  much  larger  (luantity  of  oil  can  be 
e.xtracted  from  these  seeds  than  from  the.  castor  beans.  Should  the 
sand-bo.x  oil  ])rove  to  be  as  valuable  to  the  industry  as  the  castor 
oil — and  some  exjierts  believe  it  will  Haiti  would  lar"ely  benefit  by 
the  discovery  of  this  new  vegetal  ])roduct,  for  the  tree,  thrives  in  the 
"reater  ])art  of  the  Rejniblic. 

C])  to  the  middle  of  April  52(),()()()  tons  of  Sl’GAR  C'ANE  had 
been  received  at  the  jdant  of  the  Haitian  Suffar  Co. — a  new  plant 
which  be"an  its  o])erations  only  a  short  time  a<;o. 

The  Government  has  entenul  into  a  contract  with  the  Caribbean 
A"encv,  of  Nmv  York,  whendiy  the  latter  receives  for  a  period  of 
nine  years  the  exclusive  ])rivile"e  of  "atheriii"  the  bark  on  all  the 
MANGROVES  to  be  found  in  the  territory  of  the  communes  of 
Fort  Liberte,  Terrier  Roujrci,  Caracol,  and  Limonade;  the  Caribbean 
Afiency  a^reial  to  pay  a  duty  of  -SI  per  ton  of  bark  exported. 
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HONDURAS. 

Tlio  National  Government  has  jH’RDted  certain  jirivilej'es  and  con¬ 
cessions  for  the  establishment  of  the  foUowin"  NEW  \L\.NUFAC- 
TOHIES:  In  La  (’eiha,  one  of  jierfumes  of  all  kinds;  in  San  Pedro 
Sula,  of  ])erfumes,  su<;ar,  and  alcoliols:  in  the  Dejiartment  of  Cortes, 
of  alcoholic  liquors,  both  strong  and  light  wines;  and  a  shoe  factory 
with  a  tannery  for  hides  in  the  city  of  San  Pedro  Sula. 

Early  in  March  the  RAILWAY  which  is  being  constructed  by 
Vaccaro  Pros.  Co.  reached  the  point  known  as  La  Ceibita,  which  is 
near  the  terminus  of  the  railway  which  connects  with  Tela. 

Tlic  National  Congress  has  recently  authorized  the  modification 
of  the  contract  signetl  between  the  President  and  the  Vaccaro  Bros. 
Co.  for  the  construction  of  a  PIER  IN  LA  CEIBA  ami  a  raikoad 
connecting  it  with  the  city  of  Yoro.  Among  other  concessions  the 
contract  allows  an  e.xtension  of  four  years  in  which  the  company  may 
complete  the  railway,  while  the  company  relinquishes  the  land  it 
held  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  branches,  with  the  exception 
of  those  within  5  kilometers  of  the  main  line. 

The  government  has  granted  concessions  to  Mr.  J.  P.  Henderson 
for  tlie  jiroduction,  exjdoitation,  refining,  and  ex])ortation  of  OIL, 
(’OAL,  NAPHTHA,  AND  OTHER  MINERALS  discovered  in 
the.  De])artments  of  Tegucigalpa,  Olancho,  Santa  Barbara,  and  Mos- 
(juitia. 

A  law  of  the  National  Congress  of  Februarv  17,  1919,  jirohibits 
the  IMPORTATION  OF  STRONG  OR  LIGHT  ALCOHOLIC 
LIQLORS  in  barrels  or  other  containers  excejit  bottles.  Table  wines 
are  excepted  from  the  list. 

Permission  has  been  granted  for  tlie  exploitation  of  NITRATE 
DEPOSITS  in  the  departments  of  La  Paz,  Intubuca,  Comayagua, 
Gracias,  ami  Ti'gucigalpa. 


-MEXICO. 

The  Deiiartment  of  Imlustrv,  Commerce,  and  Labor  has  sent  a 
number  of  SAMPLES  OF  MEXICAN  FABRICS  to  the  Mexican 
consulate  at  \'alparaiso,  Chile,  to  form  a  part  of  the  permanent 
exhibit  conducted  by  the  consulate.  A  large  proportion  of  the 
samples  was  protluced  in  the  factories  of  the  State  of  Vera  Cruz,  and 
it  is  expected  that  the  exhibit  will  increase  the  growing  popularity  of 
Mexican  manufactures  in  Chile. 

According  to  a  Mexican  railroad  expert  the  ROLLING  STOCK 
owned  b}'  the  national  railways  of  the  country  to-ilay  includes  1,300 
locomotives  and  19,800  cars,  while  158  locomotives  and  3,263  box¬ 
cars  owned  or  rented  by  private  conqiaiiies  are  operating  over 
federal  lines. 
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With  the  object  of  stimulating  the  IIECONSTIIUCTIOX  OF 
RAILWAY  SYSTEMS  the  President  on  February  15  passed  a 
decree  declaring  the  railroad  equipment  listed  in  part  138  of  the 
Importation  Tariff  Schedule  free  of  duty  for  a  period  of  six  months. 

The  general  board  of  directors  of  the  Mexican  National  Railways 
has  approved  plans  for  the  construction  of  a  LARGE  CENTRAL 
OFFICII  in  Mexico  (’ity.  The  building  will  be  modern  in  every 
respect  and  will  include  commodious  ollices  for  the  various  depart¬ 
ments. 

A  UNITE  1)  STATES  (TIAMBER  OF  COMMERCE  was  recently 
organized  in  Monterey  by  enterprising  North  Americans  of  the  city. 

The  total  exportation  of  IIENEt^UEN  from  Yucatan  for  the  j’ear 
1918  has  been  estimated  at  600.000  bales  The  Ilenequen  Adminis¬ 
tration  (Comision  Reguladora  del  Ilenequen)  is  active  in  developing 
factories  for  its  consumption  in  the  territory,  so  that  it  is  expected 
the  exportation  of  henequen  in  the  future  will  include  not  only  the 
raw  material  but  also  manufactured  sacks  and  twine. 

A  PERMANENT  COMMERCIAL  EXPOSITION  is  shortly  to  be 
established  in  Spain  containing  Mexican  products.  The  project  was 
undertaken  owing  to  the  pleasing  results  of  a  similar  exposition 
established  in  New  York  some  time  ago. 

The  Department  of  AgT-iculture  and  Commerce  has  decided  uj)on 
the  construction  of  a  PORT  and  well-equipped  harbor  in  F^spiritu 
Santo  Ba}'  in  order  to  facilitate  the  exportation  of  products  from  the 
territory  of  Quintana  Roo  by  the  Caribbean  Sea. 

NICARAGUA. 

A  SUGAR  MILL  has  just  been  installed  in  the  Department  of 
Rivas  by  a  well-known  Nicaraguan  firm,  the  machinery  having  been 
received  at  Corinto. 

Recently  a  shipment  of  touring  AUTOMOBILES  was  received  in 
the  country.  The  machines  are  of  different  makes,  and  since  great 
interest  is  being  manifested  in  tbe  improvement  of  roads  it  is  expected 
that  the  30  autotrucks  which  also  arrived  will  be  of  great  service. 

A  contract  signed  between  tbe  Ministry  of  Industr}’  and  Senor 
Samuel  Zemurray,  bj'  which  the  latter  agrees  to  develop  SUGAR¬ 
CANE  CI'LTIVATION  in  the  land  of  the  Capuzano  plantation, 
Department  of  ('hinandega,  and  in  adjacent  territoiy  which  may  be 
bought  or  rented  by  him,  has  been  submitted  to  the  legislatures  for 
approval.  The  privilege  is  also  granted  Senor  Zemurray  of  estab¬ 
lishing  stock  farms,  cheese  factories,  butter,  and  other  factories  for 
the  utilization  of  dairy  products.  As  soon  as  possible  he  will  estab¬ 
lish  also  a  steamship  service  between  various  ports  of  the  Republic 
and  Fmrope;  the  vessels  will  call  at  Playa  Grande  or  aiy  designated 
port  of  the  Estero  Real  or  Gulf  of  Fonseca. 
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PANAMA, 

On  March  14,  1919,  the  President  signed  a  contract  with  Senor 
A.  II.  Veri-ill  granting  to  the  latter  the  exclusive  rights  of  mining 
exploitations  in  a  territory  of  3,000  hectares  in  the  districts  of  San 
Francisco  and  Santiago,  the  concessionaire  agreeing  to  build  at  his 
own  expense  the  following  MACADAMIZED  ROADS:  One  from 
the  port  of  Aguadulce  to  the  district  of  San  Francisco,  and  one  from 
Puerto  Mutis  to  Santiago.  According  to  the  Panamanian  press  the 
enterprise  will  mean  a  saving  of  not  less  than  $600,000  for  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  calculating  the  length  of  the  roads  at  50  miles  and  their  cost  at 
the  rate  of  $12,000  per  mile. 

British  subjects  residing  on  the  Atlantic  side  of  the  Isthmus  have 
taken  preliminary  steps  toward  the  establishment  of  an  ENGLISH 
CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCP]  in  the  Republic  of  Panama  with  the 
purpose  of  stimulating  trade  between  the  two  nations. 


PARAGUAY. 

.Senors  Jose  Pirotta,  Enrique  Prous,  and  Miguel  Rueda  have  been 
elected  presiilent.  vice  president,  and  treasurer,  respectively,  of  the 
CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE  of  Asuncion. 

By  a  presidential  decree  of  February  24,  EMPTY  CASES  intended 
to  inclose  domestic  products  to  be  exported  are  hereafter  to  be 
admitted  tree  of  duty. 

The  daily  newspaper  La  Tribuna  of  Asuncion  has  recently  installed 
a  ROTARY  PRINTING  PRESS  of  the  most  modern  type. 

The  Council  of  Agriculture  and  Industry  of  the  Agricultural  Bank 
has  voted  to  authorize  the  purchase  of  ('OTTON  of  the  present  crop, 
fixing  the  price  at  3  pesos  currency  per  kilo  of  cotton  of  the  first 
grade,  or  white,  dry,  and  clean,  and  2  pesos  for  second-grade  cotton. 

i  PERU. 

The  trallic  buieau  of  the  municijiality  of  Lima  has  published  a 
report  showing  the  number  of  AUTOMOBILES  PRIVATELY  AND 
PI'BLICLY  OWNED,  as  shown  by  the  registration  of  cars  at  that 
ollice.  Since  1907,  the  year  in  which  the  fiist  machine  was  received 
in  the  city,  automobiles  have  played  an  increasingly  prominent  part 
in  the  development  of  Lima.  According  to  the  statistics  given,  in 
1915,  there  were  171  private  and  60  jnililic  cars  licensed;  in  1916  the 
figures  increased  to  219  and  43,  re.spectively,  and  in  1918,  to  699  and 
200.  Beginning  with  1915,  many  of  the  automobiles  imported  have 
come  from  the  United  States. 

The  President  has  been  authorized  by  congress  to  construct  an 
AUTOMOBILE  HIGHWAY  which  shall  extend  from  the  terminal 
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point  of  the  Vitor  to  Valle  de  Majes  highway  to  the  city  of  ('huqiii- 
bamba,  capital  of  the  Province  of  ('ondesuyos. 

The  sum  of  .5,000  pounds  (Peruvian  pound  equals  S4.S665  Tnited 
States  "old)  has  been  appropriated  for  the  ACQUISITION  OF 
DREDGES  to  be  employed  in  lemoviii"  ol  stacles  to  navigation  in 
the  Amazon  River  and  its  triliutaries.  The  national  congress  has 
authorized  the  construction  of  a  BRANCH  RAILWAY  from  kilom¬ 
eter  76  of  the  Chimbote-Recuay  line  at  ('hu(|uicara  to  ('ajahaml  a. 

IHUGUAY. 

The  annual  agricultural  report  for  the  year  1917-lS  has  just  been 
published.  It  contains  information  of  inteiest  concerning  the  rural 
production  for  the  term  indicated,  showing  that  Cruguay  continues 
to  be  one  of  the  foremost  stock-raising  countiies.  The  latest  census 
reveals  the  fact  that  of  the  18,692,600  hectares  used  in  agricultural 
enterprises,  11,1.59,012  are  devoted  to  the  bleeding  and  pasturage  of 
CATTLE  and  4,  047,  805  hectares  to  both  agriculture  and  stock  rais¬ 
ing.  The  importance  of  stock  raising  can  be  seen  also  from  the 
fact  that  in  1917  the  total  value  of  exports  from  Uruguay  was  92,516,- 
274  pesos,  of  which  90,38.3,534  or  97.7  per  cent  was  stock  products. 
Cattle  as  well  as  sheep  raising  has  suffered  a  marked  decrease,  how¬ 
ever,  since  in  1908  there  were  8,192,602  cattle  in  the  countiy,  as 
against  7,802,412  in  1916,  and  in  1908  there  were  26,286,296  sheep, 
compared  with  11,472,8.52  in  1916.  The  census  of  1916  showed  also 
that  ranchmen  jirefer  Lincoln  and  similar  English  breeds  to  short- 
wooled  merinos. 

A  book  has  recently  been  published  in  Uruguay  concerning  the 
GRAPE  INDUSTRY  in  the  Republic,  according  to  which  in  1916 
there  was  an  area  of  6,170  hectares  in  the  country  employed  in  the 
growing  of  vines,  with  24,872,474  vine  stocks.  In  1916  there  were 
33,262,529  kilograms  of  grapes  produced,  the  production  and  im¬ 
ports  of  wine  in  that  year  being  24.210,133  liteis. 

VENKZl'ELA. 

The  Caribbean  Steamship  Co.  (Ltd.),  has  recently  established  a  new 
LINE  OF  STEAMSHIPS  between  New  York  and  Puerto  ('abello 
and  Maracailio.  One  of  the  company's  ships  a  short  time  ago  weighed 
anchor  in  Maracaibo  with  a  cargo  of  1 1,338  sacks  of  coffee,  tlie  largest 
amount  which  ever  has  been  embarked  on  one  vessel  in  the  history  of 
shipping  in  that  port. 

The  National  Government  has  sent  a  committee  of  engineers  to 
study  the  project  of  an  EASTERN  HIGHWAY  which  will  connect 
Caracas  with  Ciudad  Bolivar,  traveising  the  eastern  section  of  the 
entire  countiy.  Tlie  com|)lction  of  the  work  will  undoubtedly 
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stimulate  industrial  develojmieiit  and  commerce  in  the  wealthy 
territories  to  be  bisected,  the  district  about  (Juaya,  the  eastern  plains* 
and  certain  portions  of  the  central  region  of  the  Ke]ud)lic  lacking  only 
a  well-built  road  communicating  with  Caracas  to  develop  their 
natural  resources  and  build  up  a  profitable  export  trade. 

According  to  a  newspaper  of  Trinidad  the  Central  Asphalt  Co., 
which  owns  more  than  1,250,000  acres  of  laiul  in  Venezuela,  must  add 
over  10,000,000  dollai-s  to  its  present  investment  in  order  to  meet 
the  demands  of  its  constantly  increasing  business.  One  of  the  pro¬ 
jects  to  which  it  will  turn  its  attention  is  the  exploitation  of  several 
OIL  WELLS  recently  discovered  in  the  fields  of  Mene  Orande,  in  the 
western  part  of  the  Kejmblic,  for  the  use  of  which  iron  piping  has 
already  been  installed,  through  which  the  oil  will  be  conducted  to  the 
shores  of  Maracaibo  Lake. 


ECONOMICandFINANCIAL^® 
AFFAIRS 


ARGENTINA. 


According  to  the  balance  of  the  BANK  OF  THb^  ARGb^NTIXE 
NATION  for  February  last  the  deposits  amounted  to  3,174,418  gold 
pesos  and  1,178,738,579  paper  pesos,  as  compared  with  3,175,523 
gold  pesos  and  1,197,254,540  paper  pesos  in  January,  1919.  The 
discounts  on  accounts  current  amounted  to  5,009  gold  pesos  and 
260,547,279  paper  pesos  in  February  last,  as  compared  with  5,009 
gold  pesos  and  258,913,114  paper  pesos  during  the  previous  month. 
The  cash  on  hand  on  February  28  was  36,077,283  gold  pesos  and 
345,767,773  paper  pesos,  as  compared  with  36,085,753  gold  pesos  and 
341,767,908  paper  pesos  in  January  of  the  same  j'ear. 

According  to  a  report  of  the  Bank  of  the  Argentine  Nation  for 
1918  that  institution  endeavored  to  lessen,  in  so  far  as  possible,  the 
effects  of  the  adverse  financial  conditions  caused  by  the  war  on  Argen¬ 
tine  producers  by  adopting  measures  tending  to  give  them  financial 
aid.  In  Januaiy,  1918,  it  offered  to  LEND  MONEY  ON  PRODIX'TS 
ready  for  shipment,  either  sacked  or  in  bulk,  tbe  amounts  being 
limited  in  individual  cases  to  10,000  pesos,  ciu’rency,  unless  a  special 
request  was  made  and  acted  upon  by  the  bank.  In  1918  this  bank 
loaned  to  agricultural  producers  60,472,218  pesos,  and  108,442,008 
pesos  to  stockmen. 

In  1918  the  DEBT  OF  THE  Ml-NICIPALITY  OF  BI’ENOS 
AIRHIS  was  made  u[)  of  the  following  items:  Consolidated  foreign 
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debt,  27,637,153  pesos,  gold;  consolidated  internal  debt,  6,107,220 
pesos  currency;  floating  debt,  5,7S6,92S  pesos,  gold,  and  47,770,423 
pesos,  currency. 

The  UEVENl'ES  of  the  nuinicipality  of  Buenos  Aires  collected 
during  the  fiscal  rear  10 IS  amounted  to  38,556,083  pesos,  currency. 

On  March  10  last  the  CITY  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  NEW  YORK 
opened  to  the  public  its  branch  in  the  city  of  Cordoba. 

BOLIVIA. 

In  February  the  Bolivian  Government  decided  to  ANNUL  THE 
CONTRACT  WITH  CHANDLER  &  t'O.  of  New  York,  in  which  the 
latter  company  was  made  the  fiscal  agent  of  Bolivia  for  the  United 
States.  It  was  annulled  because  of  the  changes  taking  place  in  the 
financial  market  owing  to  the  close  of  the  European  war. 

During  the  year  1918  the  net  receipts  of  the  COCHABAMBA 
ELECTRIC  LIGHT  &  POWER  CO.  and  of  their  railway  lines 
amounted  to  72,348  bolivianos  (boliviano  =  $0,389  United  States 
gold).  The  capital  of  the  company  at  present  is  2,500,000  bolivianos. 

The  estimated  general  balance  of  the  NATIONAL  BUDGET  FOR 
1919  shows  the  receipts  at  31,328,767  bolivianos  and  the  expenditures 
at  38,471,853  bolivianos,  leaving  a  deficit  of  7,143,085. 

BRAZIL. 

I’nder  a  decree  of  December  31,  1918,  the  President  of  the  Republic 
established  the  following  reductions  in  duties  on  IMPORTS  OF 
UNITED  STATES  MERCHANDISE:  Wheat  flour,  30  per  cent; 
and  20  per  cent  on  condensed  milk;  rubber  goods;  watches;  colors 
included  under  Article  173  of  the  tariff  (with  the  exception  of  writing 
ink  and  varnishes);  typewriter's;  refrigerators;  pianos;  scales;  wind 
mills;  cement;  dried  fruits;  and  school  and  ofhce  furniture. 

The  GENERAL  REVENUES  of  the  Republic  in  1918  amounted  to 
66,437  contos,  gold,  and  380,995  contos,  paper,  as  follows:  Import 
duties,  55,219  contos,  gold,  and  52,567  contos,  paper;  tax  on  con¬ 
sumption,  116,007  contos,  paper;  stamp  tax,  etc.,  7  contos,  gold,  and 
43,746  contos  paper;  tax  on  incomes,  94  contos,  gold,  and  14,901 
contos,  paper;  tax  on  inheritances  598  contos,  paper;  tax  on  industrial 
revenues,  486,  gold,  and  96,109  contos,  paper;  extra  revenues,  221, 
gold,  and  38,933  contos,  paper;  special  revenues,  10,407  contos,  gold, 
and  14,766  contos,  paper;  lottery,  1,067  contos,  paper,  and  other 
revenues,  3  contos,  gold,  and  2,301  contos,  paper. 

CHILE. 

The  year  1918  was  very  favorable  to  the  development  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  SAVINGS  BANKS  of  the  Province  of  Nuble,  as  is  shown 
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by  the  following:  figures,  all  values  being  expressed  in  Chilean  paper 
pesos,  which  have  an  approximate  value  of  about  20  cents,  American 
gold;  Total  business,  100.953.S90.  Deposits  in  1918.  41,084.544; 
repayments,  40,142,170;  increase  in  1918.  942.374:  balance  in  1917, 
4,431,397;  depositors’  mortgage  drafts.  729,911.  Total  deposits  by 
depositors,  6,103,683. 

The  spirit  of  enterprise  of  the  important  Yugoslav  colony  of  Punta 
Arenas,  southern  Chile,  is  attributed  to  the  founding  in  that  city  on 
January  2,  1918,  of  the  YUGOSLAV  BANK  OF  CHILh^  with  an 
initial  capital  of  1,000,000  pesos  currency,  which  amount  was  in¬ 
creased  in  June.  1918,  to  2,000,000  pesos.  At  the  close  of  its  first 
year’s  business  this  bank  paid  to  its  stockholders  a  dividend  of  10  per 
cent.  The  bank  has  two  branches — one  at  Porvenir,  Tierra  del 
Fuego,  and  the  other  at  Natales,  Ultima  Esperenza — and  now  pro¬ 
poses  to  establish  a  third  bank  at  Antofagasta  in  northern  Chile, 
where  there  is  an  important  Yugoslav  colony. 


COLOMBIA. 

The  municipal  council  of  Medellin  recently  offered  for  public  sub¬ 
scription  the  third  series  of  the  MUNICIPAL  LOAN,  the  proceeds  of 
which  are  to  be  used  in  purchasing  and  laying  a  new  circuit  of  iron 
pipes  for  the  water  service  of  the  city. 

Information  cabled  from  London  states  that  five  large  banks  from 
that  city  have  formed  an  association  with  a  capital  of  £‘2,000,000  for 
the  purpose  of  organizing  a  bank  in  Colombia  under  the  name  of  the 
ENGLISH  BANK,  with  its  main  office  in  Bogota  and  branches  at 
Medellin  and  Manizales. 

COSTA  lUCA. 

The  National  Chief  Accountant  reports  the  following  NATIONAL 
EXPENDITURES  during  the  months  from  January  to  November, 
1918,  inclusive;  Total,  10,935.424  colones  (colon  =  SO. 46  L-nited  States 
gold),  distributed  as  follows;  Legislation,  228,662;  administration 
and  police,  876,971;  industry,  954.628;  foreign  relations,  194,388; 
justice,  359,641;  religion,  18,700;  charities,  154,343;  public  instruc¬ 
tion,  921,844;  war  and  police,  2,485,625;  navy,  28.090;  treasury, 
1,582,574;  and  public  debt,  3,129,957.  The  NATIONAL  RE- 
CIHPTS  in  the  same  period  totaled  7,263,489  colones,  of  which 
1,021,150  were  customhouse  receipts,  2,232,100  were  liquor  taxes, 
and  1,115,607  fixed  import  tariffs. 

The  total  CUSTOMIIOI’SE  REt’EIPTS  during  the  first  1 1  months 
of  1918  were  1,021,150  colones,  distributed  as  follows:  San  Jose 
customhouse,  386,1 1 7  colones;  Limon,  282,781;  Puntarenas,  303.098; 
and  Sixaola,  49,154  colones. 

By  a  law  of  national  congress  of  February  17,  the  International 
Bank  of  Costa  Rica  is  authorized  to  advance  to  the  Government  dur- 
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ing  the  present  year  the  amount  necessary  to  cover  the  increase  over 
the  Bl’DClET  IN  FORCE,  decreed  subsequent  to  the  enactment 
of  Budget  Law  No.  55  of  August  8,  1918.  The  liank  will  procure 
the  funds  from  the  issue  of  10,000,000  coloncs,  authorized  hv  a  law 
of  October  5,  1918,  and  by  the  loan  of  a  sum  not  to  exceed  2,000,000 
colones,  as  stated  in  by-law  (a)  of  article  12  of  that  law. 


CUBA. 

The  Ilahana  customhouse  collected  during  March  last  §2,837,003, 
the  business  on  the  last  day  of  that  month  having  amounted  to 
§193,916.  The  customs  receipts  in  March  of  the  previous  year 
aggregated  .§2, .508, 924.  In  February  last  the  customs  collections  of 
the  Ilahana  customhouse  were  .§2,887,592. 

The  International  BANK  of  C'uha  proposes  to  establish  branches 
in  the  most  important  commercial  centers  of  the  Republic,  the  first 
of  these  branches  to  he  located  at  Cienfuegos,  Province  of  Santa 
Clara.  The  profits  of  the  Bank  of  the  Island  of  Cuba  during  the  j’ear 
ended  December  31,  1918,  amounted  to  §751,843. 

d'he  (luantanamo  and  Western  RAILROAD  Co.  increased  its  net 
capital  in  1918  by  §120,472.  The  gross  receipts  during  that  year 
were  §784,664,  as  compared  with  .§555,950  in  1917.  The  operating 
expenses  in  1918  and  1917  amounted,  respectively,  to  §761,342  and 
§526,220. 

The  board  of  directors  of  the  United  States  and  Cuban  Allied 
Works  Engineering  Corporation  has  authorized  an  issue  of  §1,500,000 
in  MORTGAGE  BONDS  to  he  sold  in  the  United  States. 


GUATEMALA. 

In  1918  there  were  18,287,459  pesos  expended  in  CHARITIES,  of 
which  1,961,625  were  employed  in  ])uhlic  sanitation  and  16,325,839 
in  charities  already  in  operation  previously. 

The  TAX  ON  AGUARDIENTE  produced  the  sum  of  11,307,471 
pesos  in  1918  at  the  rate  of  3  cents  per  bottle,  hut  the  regular  tax 
diminished  by  2,890,813  pesos,  owing  to  decrease  in  the  consumption 
of  lujuor. 

Interest  on  the  FOREIGN  DEBT  was  ])aid  to  the  amount  of 
§300,000  during  the  year  1918. 

In  1918  the  national  treasury  withdrew  the  sum  of  309,972  jiesos 
in  BANK  BILLS  from  circulation,  which  makes  a  total  of  3,631,156 
pesos  withdrawn. 

HONDURAS. 

On  January  24  the  national  congress  apjiroved  a  ])residential 
decree  of  August  8,  1918,  by  which  AMERICAN  MONEY  AND 
B.VNK  NOTE.S  are  declared  legal  currency. 


GOO 
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The  suhserihed  capital  (tf  the  ATLAXTIDA  BANK  of  La  ('eiha, 
which  until  recently  amounted  to  SoOO.OOO  gold,  with  oO  ]>er  cent 
paid,  has  been  increased  to  SI  .00(1, 000  with  SoOO.OOO  ])aiil.  the  reserve 
fund  being  proportionately  increased.  Besides  the  headquarters  in 
La  Ceiba  and  the  branch  oflices  at  ,San  Pedro  Sula.  Puerto  Cortes, 
and  Tegucigalpa,  the  bank  is  to  establish  another  branch  in  Amapala 
and  various  agencies  at  other  ])oints. 

MEXICO. 

During  the  month  of  Man-h,  1010.  the  PUBLIC'  HECIISTKY  OF 
PBOPEHTY  AXl)  COMMERCE  indicated  transactions  to  the  value 
of  1,5,000,000  pesos,  distributi'd  as  follows;  Cajntal  of  organizations 
registered,  S..‘)00.000  jeesos;  transfer  of  public  or  ))rivate  property  by 
written  agrc'ements.  2.500,000;  mortgages.  2,000,000  (approxi¬ 
mately):  leases,  1,000,000;  and  transfer  of  pro|)erty  by  inheritance, 
1,.)()0,000  pc'sos.  The  present  report  is  particularly  significant  in 
consideration  of  the  fact  that  in  the  corresponding  month  of  101S 
only  S, 000, 000  jeesos  were  involved. 


XICAKACUA. 

The  Xational  Bank  of  Nicaragua  recently  receiA'cd  20  barrels  of 
COIX.S  of  5  centavos  and  1’,  centavos,  copjier  jiiecc's.  With  this 
amount  of  regular  fractional  currency  it  is  hopc'd  to  facilitate  the 
exchange  in  sales  of  small  value's. 

PAKACIAY. 

The  CUSTOMS  receipts  during  the  fourth  (piarter  of  1 01 S  amounted 
to  .3n0.142  pc'sos,  gold,  and  5.051 ,0.50  pesos,  currency,  the  customhouse 
of  Asuncion  being  the  recipient  of  202,705  gold  and  4.557,700  ])a])er 
of  the  total  sum. 

During  the  cpiarter  from  October  to  December  of  lOlS  the  FOR- 
EKiX  BANK  DRAFTS  AND  LETTERS  OF  CREDI'P  drawn  by  all 
banks  of  the  Rej)ublic  totaled  0,. ■>07. 005  ])esos,  gold,  distriliuled  as 
follows:  Argentina,  0,555.s.‘>0;  Uruguay,  40.S70;  .Spain.  24.45!); 
Unit(*d  .States,  21 ,05!) :  France,  45,522;  England,  50,N22:  and  Italy, 
•72,.jlf)  |)esos. 

Tin*  dirc'ctor  of  the  trcaisury  has  been  authorizial  by  the  Pri'sident 
to  ISSUE  BONDS  to  the  value  of  .■)()(). 000  pesos,  gold,  in  accordance 
with  the  dis  )ositi(»ns  of  law  No.  !)0  of  Sept(*mber  25,  1!)14. 

The  net  i‘)rofits  of  the  BANK  OF  SPAIN  AND  PAR.UlUAY  in 
Asuncion  amoiintcrl  t(»  1.500,1S2  pesos,  currc'iicy,  in  the  year  I!)1S. 

PERU. 

'I'lic  total  Fl.SCAL  RECEIP’I’.S  for  the  year  I!)1S  wen*  1,075,707 
pounds  'Peruvian  pound  =  .''4.S005  United  .Stales  gold),  or  !)1,005 
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jiouiuls  more  than  in  1017,  in  wliich  year  tho  total  refoii)ts  cxcoodod 
those  of  tlio  prccedin"  hy  77.27S  ])ounds.  Of  tho  total  for  lOlS  fully 
SOO.G44  pounds  wore  oolleoted  diirin"  tho  sooond  somostor. 

Tho  Prosidont  has  boon  authorized  hy  ('on<rross  to  obtain  a  LOAN 
of  300,000  ])Ounds,  j:old.  at  7  per  oont  annual  interest  and  an  accumu 
lative  annual  amortization  of  1  jier  cent  to  he  used  in  the  eonstruetio:i 
of  the  datunhuasi  Railroad. 


SALVADOR. 

The  national  receipts  through  DIRECT  IMPOSTS  during  the  year 
101 S  totakal  200,441  pesos. 

According  to  the  latest  report  of  the  treasury  h>r  lOlS  the  PTB- 
LIC^  DEBT  is  at  jiresent  2!t,oo0.010  ])esos  silver,  an  increase  t)f 
1.045,334  over  that  of  1017.  cau.sed  by  the  considerable  decrease  in 
the  federal  receipts  during  the  past  year. 

According  to  ollicial  statistics  the  value  of  the  imports  of  C'OINED 
MONEY  during  the  years  1004  to  1018,  inclusive,  is  as  follows: 
C'oins  in  American  gold,  8477,000;  in  silver  t)f  000  milesimos. 
0,811,000  pesos;  fractu)nal  money  of  835  milesimos,  1,050.000  ])esos: 
nickel  coins,  7,508,000  one-cent  pieces,  75,080  pesos:  3,700,000  three- 
cent  pieces,  111,000  pesos;  0,000,000  live-cent  pieces,  300,000  pesos. 
Adcling  the  value  of  the  silver  and  nickel  coins  imported,  there  is 
obtained  a  total  of  8,347,080  jiesos  silver,  of  which  the  Clovernment 
imported  2,105,040;  the  Occidental  Bank,  2,302,000;  the  Salva¬ 
dorean  Bank,  1,815,000;  ami  the  Agricultural  ('ommeirial  Bank, 
1,075,000  pesos.  The  total  number  of  nickel  coins  imported  was 
17,208,000. 

IKFUl^VV. 


The  BANKS  report  the  following  statistics  concerning  the  month 
of  February;  On  hand,  800,014.083;  deposits  on  current  account. 
852,530,425;  time  deposits,  837.040.541;  and  advance  payments. 
8115,708,483.  The  gold  on  hand  increased  from  49,578,720  pesos  in 
danuary  to  50.170,407  in  Fehruary. 


VKNKZl’F.LA. 

Acconling  to  the  report  of  the  hoard  of  directors  of  the  VENE 
Zl’ELAX  NAVKl.VnOX  CO.,  ])resente<l  at  the  stockholders’  meet 
ing  held  early  in  March  of  the  present  year,  the  net  receipts  of  the 
company  in  the  second  half  of  1918  were  051 .881  bolivars  (bolivar, 
approximately  80.21  I’nited  States  currencyh  distrihutetl  as  follows; 
Expended  for  dividends,  450,317;  as  seimrities  fund,  130,370;  as  re¬ 
serve  fund,  32,594;  and  as  guaranty  fund,  32,594  holivai's. 


INTERNATIONAL 
TREATIES 

Bf>LlVIA — VEXKZUKLA. 

On  April  12,  11)19,  a  GENERAL  TREATY  OF  ARBITRATION 
was  signed  in  Caracas  between  BOLIVIA  and  VP^NP^ZCELA  by 
which  the  contracting  ))arties  agree  to  submit  to  arbitration  (pies- 
tions  of  whatever  nature  that  may  arise  between  them,  |)roviding 
that  by  diplomatic  channels  a  direct  solution  is  not  arrived  at,  and 
also  excepting  cases  in  which  the  jurisdiction  of  I’cgular  Bolivian  or 
Venezuelan  courts  of  justice  is  not  called  in  question.  The  arbiters 
shall  be  selected  from  the  secretaries  of  state  of  the  American  Repub¬ 
lics,  or,  when  necessary,  from  American  lawyers.  In  case  of  disa¬ 
greement  as  to  the  election  of  arbiters  the  contracting  parties  shall 
appeal  to  the  permanent  court  of  The  Hague.  In  every  case  which 
arises  an  agreement  shall  be  signed  which  sets  forth  the  nature  of 
the  case,  the  constitution  of  the  tribunal,  and  the  rules  of  procedure 
to  be  followed.  The  convention  will  remain  in  force  for  a  period  of 
10  years,  and,  if  n(»t  denounced  by  either  party,  will  be  considered 
renewed  for  an  e(pial  j)eriod. 

BRAZIL — COLO.M  BI A . 

On  March  14  last  the  Governments  of  Brazil  and  ('olombia  con¬ 
cluded  an  exchange  of  notes  for  the  establishment  of  a  DIPLO¬ 
MATIC'  CORRESPONDPvNC'E  SERVK’E  between  the  departments 
of  foreign  relations  of  the  two  countries  with  legations  accredited  in 
Bogota  and  Rio  de  Janeiro,  resiiectively.  This  service  will  be  efl'ected 
through  the  postal  departments  of  the  two  countries  by  means  of 
special  mail  pouches  which  are  to  be  inviolable.  The  post  oflice 
departments  will  fix  tlie  weight  and  volume  of  said  pouches,  which, 
until  further  notice,  are  to  have  a  maximum  weight  of  15  kilos,  and 
a  maximum  length,  breadth,  and  height,  respectively,  of  50,  30,  and 
50  centimeters.  The  service  became  efl'ective  on  the  date  of  the 
exchance  of  the  notes. 


In  its  edition  of  March  26,  1!)19,  the  Moniteur  published  the  official 
correspondence  exchanged  between  the  Haitian  secretar}'  of  foreign 
relations  and  the  French  charge  d’affaires  in  Port  au  Prince  on  the 
(tccasion  of  the  abrogation  by  the  French  Government  of  the 
('OMMERC'IAL  ('OXVENTION  agreed  to  bj'  France  and  Haiti 
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on  Januarv  30,  1007.  Acconlinj;  to  tho  note  of  the  French  repre¬ 
sentative,  France  has  decided  upon  ahrogatinfj  all  the  existing 
commercial  treatit's  with  the  allied  and  neutral  nations.  It  was 
agreed  between  the  two  countries  that  in  order  not  to  interiTijit  their 
commercial  relations,  the  treaty  which  will  exjiire  on  September  10, 
1919,  shall  be  extended  on  that  date  for  three  months  and  thereafter 
renewed  for  a  same  period  as  often  as  necessaiy  until  the  new  con¬ 
vention  to  he  signed  is  ]nit  in  force. 
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BOJ.IVIA. 

By  legislative  enactment  of  Jannary  20,  1919,  a  TAX  OX  MIX¬ 
ING  KEIT^IPTS  was  created  at  the  rate  of  8  per  cent  of  the  annual 
net  ])rofits.  For  the  ])uriioses  of  the  tax,  net  receipts  will  he  con¬ 
sidered  to  include  the  ]>rofits  obtained  in  the  production  and  sale 
of  minerals  and  metals  after  subtracting  the  expenditures.  The 
tax  is  levied  upon  the  mining  industry  and  the  amount  will  be 
determined  by  the  customhouse  ])a])ei-s  at  ])orts  of  exportation. 
The  ]nirchasei-s  of  mineral  ore  also  will  ])ay  the  same  tax,  but  actual 
mining  associations  which  pay  2  ])er  cent  on  their  dividends  will 
be  exem])t. 

UKAZIL. 

The  President  of  the  liepublic  signed,  under  date  of  January  lo 
last,  the  law  concerning  ACdDEXT.S  TO  WOKKMEX.  Under 
this  law  accidents  are:  1.  Those  occurring  while  engaged  in  work, 
due  to  a  sudden,  violent,  external,  and  involuntary  cause,  producing 
bodily  or  functional  <lisorders,  or  ))artial  or  total  loss,  either  j)erma- 
nently  or  tem])orarily,  of  ability  to  work.  2.  Ailments  contracted 
in  the  ))erformance  of  work,  when  by  their  nature  it  is  sufficient  to 
cause  them,  resulting  in  the  death  of  the  workman  or  rendering  him 
))ermanently  or  tem])orarily  unfit  for  work.  An  accident  occurring 
by  reason  of  work  or  during  the  ])erformance  of  same,  obligates  the 
employer  to  })ay  an  indemnity  to  the  workman  or  to  his  family,  except 
in  case  of  force  majeure,  negligence  of  the  victim  or  of  third  ])artics. 
For  the  effects  of  the  indemnity  individuals  of  either  sex,  of  legal 
age,  or  minors  who  are  em])loyed  for  account  of  another  in  construc¬ 
tion,  repair  or  demolition  work  of  any  kind,  or  in  the  conservation 
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of  coiistnictioti  works,  shall  la*  coiisidorod  workinoii,  as  shall  also 
thoso  wlio  aro  cm])loy(>d  in  traiis])ortatioii  sorvico,  iiKhistrial  ostal)- 
lishnioiits  and  any  undertakings  employing  ijianimate  inotoi*s.  Tlie 
indemnity  shall  he  ealeulated  in  aeeordanee  with  tlie  seriousness  of 
the  results  of  the  aeeident.  In  ease  of  death  tlie  indemnity  shall 
consist  of  a  sum  equal  to  three  yeai-s’  salary  of  the  victim,  whicli  shall 
he  jiayahle  at  one  time  to  his  heirs,  ])lus  100, 000  reis  for  ex])enses  of 
hurial;  in  case  of  total  and  jiermanent  inca])acity  a  sum  equal  to 
three  years’  salary  shall  he  jiaid;  in  case  of  total  hut  temiiorary 
incapacity  one-half  of  the  difference  hetween  the  salary  which  was 
earned  and  that  which  wmdd  he  earned  hecause  of  the  decrease 
of  his  capacity  for  work  shall  he  jiaid.  In  all  other  cases  the  employer 
is  ohligated  to  render  medical  and  ])harmaceutical  assistance,  and 
hosjntal  serviee  when  necessary.  This  law,  which  was  jiromulgated 
hy  an  executive  decree  of  March  12  last,  is  juihlished  in  the  Oflicial 
(iazette  of  Brazil  of  danuary  2.).  1010,  and  the  rules  and  regulations 
in  that  of  March  22  last. 

CHILE. 

On  Decemher  12,  lOhS,  the  LAW  OF  DOMKTLE  referring  to  the 
admission  and  expulsion  of  foreigners,  and  which,  in  suhstajice. 
contaijis  the  following  ])rohihitions,  was  ])romulgated:  Entrance 
of  foreignei-s  who  have  been  sentenced  or  who  are  being  ])rosecuted 
for  offenses  classified  in  ('hile  as  crimes;  foreigners  who  do  not  have 
or  can  not  exercise  a  jirofession  or  calling;  foreigners  suffering  from 
contagious  diseases;  foreigners  who  practice  or  teach  the  overthrow 
b}'  violence  of  the  established  jiolitical  order;  foreigners  who  advocate 
doctrines  incompatible  with  national  unity,  or  those  who  incite  mani¬ 
festations  contrary  to  the  established  order,  or  who  engage  in  acts 
contrary  to  good  custom  and  ])uhlic  order.  The  governoi-s  of  the 
jirovinces  are  expressly  authorized  to  exjiel  from  the  country  any 
foreigners  comjirised  in  the  foregoing  clauses  through  decrees  issued 
in  accordance  with  this  law.  Any  foreigner  whose  expulsion  has 
been  decreed  may  judically  appeal,  either  jiei-sonally  or  through  a 
representative,  to  the  sujireme  court  within  five  days  after  the 
publication  of  the  decree  of  expulsion.  The  supreme  court,  acting  as 
a  jury,  will  decide  the  a])])eal  within  10  days  after  its  jiresentation. 
The  administrative  authority  may  compel  foreigners  to  register  in 
special  records  and  to  obtain  identification  cards. 

fOSTA  KKA. 

A  presidential  decree  of  February  12,  1010,  amplifies  law  Xo.  44, 
of  Xovember  10,  lOlS,  which  provides  that,  in  conformity  with  articles 
117  of  the  political  constitution  and  0  of  the  temporary  provisions 
attached  to  the  former,  the  electorate  of  every  province  shall  elect 
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the  following  numhcr  of  acting  and  alternate  SENATORS  AND 
DEPUTIES  for  the  coming  constitutional  period:  Province  of  San 
Jose,  4  acting  senators  and  2  alternates,  9  acting  and  3  alternate 
deputies;  Province  of  Alajuela,  3  senators  and  1  alternate,  7  deputies 
and  3  alternates;  Province  of  Cartago,  2  senators  and  1  alternate, 
5  deputies  and  2  alternates;  Province  of  Heredia,  2  senators  and  1 
alternate,  3  deputies  and  1  alterftate;  Province  of  (luanacaste,  1 
senator  and  1  alternate,  3  deputies  and  1  alternate;  Province  of 
Puntarenas,  1  senator  and  1  alternate,  1  deputy  and  1  alternate;  and 
Province  of  Limon,  1  senator  and  1  alternate,  1  deputy  and  1  alternate. 
The  law  also  fixes  the  numher  of  acting  and  alternate  aldermen  that 
each  canton  is  to  elect  for  the  same  period  and  authorizes  each  canton 
to  appoint  also  a  suhtreasurer  and  his  assistant;  everv  district  also 
is'to  elect  an  attorney  general  and  alternate. 

HAITI. 

A  recent  decree  jmhlished  in  the  ofhcial  newspaper  apjiropriatcs 
a  further  sum  of  .S2,0()0  for  the  completion  of  the  ROAD  lieing  con¬ 
structed  between  Thomazeau,  Mirehalais,  and  Ilinche. 

A  law  promulgated  on  February  26,  1919,  establishes  new  rules 
governing  the  granting  of  mining  rights  and  the  working  of  the 
MINE"^  and  rpiarries  situated  within  the  territory  of  the  Republic. 

According  to  an  act  which  was  jmhlished  in  the  Honiteur  on  March 
19,  1919,  the  numher  of  PUBLIC  NOTARIES  practicing  in  the 
Republic  is  limited  to  32;  this  act  establishes  also  a  scale  of  notarial 
fees. 

XIC.VUAGUA. 

The  President  has  been  authorized  to  organize  a  hoard  of  four 
members,  whose  duties  shall  consist  of  formulating  projects  for  the 
necessary  BETTERMENT  OF?:.TlIE  BOOKKEEPING  and  fiscaliza- 
tiou  system  in  force,  to  he  presente  1  for  the  approval  of  the  legisla¬ 
ture  at  its  next  assembly. 

PERU. 

On  December  26,  1918,  the  LABORERS  AND  PUBLIC  EM¬ 
PLOYEES’  HOUSING  LAW,  passed  on  December  17,  went  into 
effect.  The  President,  in  conformity  with  its  terms,  will  sell  to  the 
savings  hank  of  Lima  or  to  securities  companies  of  that  city  the  land 
upon  which  a  maximum  of  100  houses  are  to  be  built  for  workmen 
and  employees  who  have  served  the  State  for  over  five  years  and 
whose  montldy  salary  is  not  over  15  pounds  (Peruvian  pound  = 
$4.8665  United  States  gold).  The  houses  will  be  sold  on  terms  of 
10  and  20  years,  5  per  cent  of  the  price  in  cash  and  the  remainder  on 
monthl}'  installments.  The  construction  company  may  issue  bonds 
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guaranteed  liy  the  funds  olitained  from  tlie  rental  of  the  houses  and 
for  a  sum  not  to  exceed  90  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  tlie  land  and  houses. 

On  December  26  the  Olh.ilGATOKY  REST  LAW  of  December  9 
was  approved.  According  to  the  law,  Sundays,  civil  holidays,  and 
the  first  days  of  elections  are  holidays,  on  which  work  in  factories, 
shops,  warehouses,  mines,  building,  and  agricultural  work  in  which 
mechanical  power  is  employed,  is  prohibited,  as  well  as  meetings  or 
decisions  of  the  President,  councils,  charities  societies,  anti  oflicial 
instruction.  Exception  is  made  of  work  in  stores  and  warehouses 
when  permission  is  granted  by  the  council,  sales  customarily  hehl  in 
certain  towns  on  festivals,  wtu-ks  of  jndilic  health,  irrigation,  and 
hospital  services.  In  business  and  offices  in  which  work  on  holidays 
is  necessitated  all  workmen  and  emploj'ees  shall  have  24  hours  of 
rest  at  some  time  during  the  week. 

URUGUAY. 

Congress  has  jiassed  a  law  concerning  domestic  and  foreign  COR_ 
PORATIOXS,  according  to  which  such  associations,  in  e.xercising 
commei'cial  prerogatives  in  the  country,  shall  remain  subject  to  the 
Inspection  and  auditing  of  the  general  bank  and  corporations  in¬ 
spector,  being  obliged  to  publish  their  balances  quarterly  in  the 
Official  Daily  after  inspection  liy  the  inspector  mentioned,  and  to 
present  a  detailed  balance  and  the  dividend  Inidget  at  the  close  of 
every  year. 


ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC. 

Tlie  director  of  tlie  bureau  of  statistics  has  compiled  some  interest¬ 
ing  data  concerning  IMMIGRATION  during  the  war.  The  total 
number  of  immigrants  arriving  in  the  country  from  1914  to  the  close 
of  1918  was  272,568.  During  the  same  period  the  number  of  emi¬ 
grants  totaled  482,321,  which  represents  a  loss  in  population  of  209,- 
753.  Adding  the  estimated  natural  increase  in  population  since 
1914,  the  same  authority  states  that  the  POPULATION  of  the 
Argentine  Rejniblic  at  the  close  of  1918  was  8,411,000. 

On  March  17  last  the  Argentine  cruiser  Putyrredoii ,  used  a  sec¬ 
ond  time  as  a  SCIIOOLSIIIP  in  place  of  the  steamship  Sarmiento, 
sailed  from  Buenos  Aires  on  its  annual  voyage  of  instruction  with 
students  from  the  naval  scliool. 
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On  March  21  last  the  President  of  the  Republic  ollicially  received 
Amado  \ervo,  the  new  MIXlSTt^R  OF  MEXICO,  to  whom  the 
literary  men  of  IRienos  Aires  gave  a  cordial  and  enthusiastic  welcome. 

BOLIVIA, 

On  March  21  the  President  of  the  Republic  made  the  following 
CABINET  APPOINTMENTS:  For  minister  of  foreign  relations 
Sehor  Dario  Gutierrez:  minister  of  public  instruction  and  agriculture, 
Senor  Luis  Zalles  C;  and  minister  of  the  treasury,  Senor  Jose  Luis 
Tejada  S. 

J'ne  University  of  San  Xavier  of  C’harcas  has  conferred  the 
DI^GREE  OF  DOCTOR  of  laws,  jurisprudence,  and  social  sciences 
upon  Dr.  Baltasar  Brum,  newly  elected  President  of  the  Republic  of 
Uruguay,  The  presentation  will  be  made  by  the  minister  of  Bolivia 
in  Montevideo. 

AN  ANTIALt'OIIOLK'  LEAGUE  has  been  organized  by  an 
exclusive  set  of  young  ladies  of  the  city  of  Santa  C’ruz  de  la  Sierra. 


BRAZIL. 

The  Brazilian  Government  has  ordered  the  mint  to  jirint  a  new 
series  of  POSTAGE  STAMPS  to  be  used  for  official  correspondence. 
Tiiese  stamps  will  bear  an  engraving  of  President  Wenceslao  Braz 
instead  of  that  of  Marshal  Hermes.  They  are  to  be  issued  in  the 
following  denominations  and  colors:  10  reis,  sepia;  20  reis,  violet;  50 
reis,  green;  100  reis,  carmine;  200  reis,  blue;  500  reis,  orange;  600 
reis,  chestnut;  1,000  reis,  gray;  200  reis,  purple;  5,000  reis,  emerald 
green;  and  10,000  reis,  vermilion. 

Dr.  Gabriel  de  Villanova  Machado  has  made  an  important  discov¬ 
ery  in  the  manufacture  of  ELECTRIC’  STORAGE  BATTERIES 
used  in  telegraphy.  These  batteries  are  said  to  be  equal  to  those 
manufactured  in  England  and  Cierrnany,  and  have  taken  their  jilace 
in  Brazil  in  the  telegraph  service  of  the  country. 

CHILE. 

I((uiquc  has  been  selected  for  tbe  holding  of  the  9th  CHILEAN 
SCIENTIFIC  CONGRESS  in  September,  1919.  The  organizing 
committee  has  designated  the  President  of  the  Republic  and  the 
minister  of  public  instruction  as  patrons  of  the  congress. 

At  the  suggestion  of  Jose  Toribio  Medina  the  Chilean  Academy  of 
Languages,  representing  the  Royal  Spanish  Academy,  has  petitioned 
the  Government  to  adopt  the  CASTILLIAN  OlVl’IlOGRAPHY 
established  by  tbe  academy  and  used  by  other  Sjianish-speaking 
countries. 

A  MONUMP]NT  to  the  Chilean  patriot  OTIiggins,  which  is  con¬ 
sidered  by  many  to  be  the  most  beautiful  work  of  its  kind  in  the 
Republic,  will  soon  be  unveiled  in  the  city  of  CJiillan,  The  monu- 
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merit  was  conceived  and  cast  liy  Senor  Negri,  a  noted  tirtist.  Tlie 
Chilean  hero  is  represented  in  the  act  of  removing  tlie  saslr  from  his 
breast  as  a  sign  of  abdication  of  the  supi’eme  command. 

The  President  of  the  Republic  oHicially  I'cceived  Kernando  Cuen, 
MINISTER  OK  MEXICO,  on  March  21  last. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Chiloe  Maritime  League,  on  Mairli  24  last,  a 
resolution  was  adopted  providing  for  the  constiniction  in  Valjiaraiso 
of  a  HOUSE  FOR  SAILORS. 

COLOMBIA. 

The  BOARD  OF  RELIEF,  which  was  oi-ganized  in  Bogota  during 
the  influenza  epidemic,  has  been  converted  into  a  permanent  jiublic 
benevolent  association.  The  new  organization  will  give  sjiecial 
attention  to  matters  of  public  hygiene  and  esjiecially  as  concerns  the 
habitations  of  woi’kmen.  The  association  proposes  to  consti-uct  four 
public  baths  in  diffei’ent  parts  of  the  national  cajiital,  eriuijiped  with 
swimming  pools,  restaui’ants,  rest  rooms,  etc. 

CUBA. 

The  mayor's  committee  of  welcome  of  New  York,  to  wliicli  the 
consul  general  and  vice  consul  of  Cuba  belong,  lias  obtained  jier- 
mission  for  the  city  council  to  add  the  CUBAN  FLAG  to  the  flags  of 
the  five  principal  nations  which  took  part  in  the  Eurojiean  war. 
These  flags  are  used  in  celebrating  the  home-coming  of  soldiers  and 
other  jiatriotic  functions  in  the  city  of  New  York.  Cuba  was  the 
first  Latin  American  country  to  declare  war  on  Germany. 

The  municijiality  of  Ilabana  lias  made  a  contract  with  the  scul|)tor, 
Ramon  Mateo  Montesinos,  for  the  construction  and  erection  in  one 
of  the  most  central  parts  of  the  national  capital  of  a  MONUMENT 
in  honor  of  the  poet,  Juan  Clemente  Zenea. 

The  director  of  a  moving-picture  enterprise  in  the  United  States 
has  brought  the  necessary  apparatus  and  1.5,000  feet  of  blank  film 
to  Cuba  for  the  jiurpose  of  taking  views  of  SUGAR-CANE  FIELDS 
and  sugar  factories  to  be  shown  in  the  I’nited  States. 

The  congress  of  Cuba  has  ordered  the  construction  of  a  PUBLIC 
HIGHWAY  out  of  granite  blocks  between  Luyane  and  Guanabacoa. 
The  sum  of  .S200,000  has  been  appropriated  for  the  work. 

The  executive  power  has  declared  April  18,  1919,  the  first  cen¬ 
tenary  of  the  birth  of  the  Liberator  Carlos  Manuel  de  Cesjiedes, 
a  NATIONAL  HOLIDAY,  and  has  ordered  that  one  of  the  princijial 
streets  of  each  of  the  cities,  towns,  and  villages  of  the  Rejiublic 
be  given  this  name;  that  the  bureau  of  communications  order  en¬ 
graved  and  printed  in  a  dark  color  a  5-cent  jiostage  stamp  with  an 
engraving  of  Cespedes  thereon  in  a  (piantity  sufiicient  for  a  five 
months’  suiijdy:  that  the  ciW  of  Habana  erect  a  monument  to  his 
memory,  the  design  to  be  chosen  by  an  international  competition  of 
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artists;  th  t  2, ()()()  bronze  or  nickel  medals,  jn’operly  inscribed,  be 
struck  in  commemoration  of  the  centenary  of  his  birth,  and  that  they 
be  distributed  to  the  i)rinci])al  museums,  libraries,  and  academies  of 
the  world;  and  that  a  collection  be  made  of  the  articles,  poems, 
theatrical  works,  ju'oclamations,  letters,  and  other  writings  of  the 
great  patriot  to  be  printed  in  book  form. 

On  April  19  the  city  council  of  Ilabana  changed  the  name  of 
Keina  C'alzada  to  SIMON  BOLIVAR  CALZADA  in  honor  of  the 
great  liberator. 

Ilabana  is  to  have  a  new  five-story  OFFK'E  Bl'ILDING  to  be 
erected  on  Italy  Avenue  at  a  cost  of  about  SI, 500,000. 

The  Pan  American  WIRh^LESS  Telegraph  A  Telephone  Co.  has 
been  granted  a  concession  for  the  establishment  of  an  international 
wireless  telegraph  service  between  Cuba,  the  United  States,  and 
other  countries,  the  company  agreeing  to  erect  a  number  of  receiving 
and  transmitting  stations  in  the  Republic. 

Angel  Solano  has  been  appointed  CONSUL  of  Cuba  at  Tampa,  Fla, 

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC. 

The  military  government  of  the  Republic  has  created  a  committee, 
to  be  known  as  the  DOMINICAN  TARIFF  COM^IISSION,  wliose 
duties  shall  be  the  revision  of  the  customs  tarifl’s  subject  to  the 
apju’oval  of  the  military  government.  The  commission  is  composed 
of  the  following  members:  President,  Senor  J.  11.  Edwards,  dejmty 
receiver  general;  Sres.  Alfredo  Ricart,  president  of  the  chamber  of 
commerce  of  Santo  Domingo;  Julio  Senior,  sjiecial  customhouse  in¬ 
spector;  R.  Albuquerque,  auditor  of  the  customhouse  of  Santo 
Domingo;  R.  11.  Worfeld,  of  Washington,  D.  C.;  and  secretary, 
Senor  Luis  E.  Lavandier,  oflicial  translator  of  the  general  custom¬ 
house  receivership. 

The  chief  of  sanitation  has  been  authorized  to  permit  the  practice 
of  MEDICINE,  DENTAL  Sl'RGERY,  or  pharmacy  by  any  person 
who  holds  or  has  at  some  time  held  a  diploma  in  the  professions. 

The  military  government  has  declared  the  telephone  industry 
throughout  the  Rejiublic  a  public  utility,  and  has  apjiropriated 
through  the  secretaryship  of  industry  and  communications  the  sum 
of  $200,000,  gold,  for  the  installation  of  a  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 
in  the  city  of  Santo  Domingo  and  a  telephone  and  telegraph  line 
between  that  city  and  Cibao, 


ECUADOR. 

The  board  of  directors  of  the  Medical  and  Surgical  Bulletin  are 
holding  a  CONTEST  of  original  theses  on  medical,  surgical,  and 
allied  scientific  subjects,  to  which  all  professional  men,  including 
foreigners  resident  in  the  country  and  all  university  students  in  the 
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Rcpul)lif*  are  olijiihlo.  (he  prizes  heinj;  eonferred  May  24,  1910,  (lie 
tweiity-tliinl  aiiiuversarv  of  (lie  date  of  (lie  founding  of  the  seliool 
of  medieine. 

Senor  Don  Carlos  M.  Tohar  y  Borgoho  lias  resigned  as  minister  of 
foreign  relations  to  aeeept  the  ofliee  of  KE(TOK  OF  THE  ('EX- 
TKAL  I'XIVEKSITY  for  the  period  1919-1923,  to  whieh  he  was 
elected  at  tlie  latest  session  of  the  legislature. 

Late  in  March  a  campaign  for  the  SANITATION  OF  THE  (TTY 
OF  DI  HAN  was  aggressively  hegnn  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  ('on- 
nor,  of  the  Rockefeller  Institute  in  the  I’nited  States.  Tlie  principal 
object  is  the  extermination  of  yellow  fever. 

During  the  present  month  of  Mav  the  third  NATIONAL  AGRI¬ 
CULTURAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  EXPOSITION  is  being  held  in 
Quito  under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Agricidtural  Association. 

Dr.  Manuel  Maria  Polit,  archhisliop  of  (^uito,  and  Dr.  Carlos  Tohar 
y  Borgoho,  rector  of  the  (Vntral  University,  were  unanimously  elected 
to  fill  the  vacancies  in  the  NATIONAL  PATRIOTIC  ('OUNCTL 
caused  by  the  deaths  of  Senor  Federico  Gonzalez  Suarez,  former 
archhisliop  of  (^uito,  and  Dr.  Benigno  C'ueva. 

HONDURAS. 

Tlie  press  of  Tegucigalpa  announces  that  the  COLl'MBUS  MON¬ 
UMENT,  the  erection  of  whicli  was  authorized  by  a  governmental 
decree  of  October  12,  1916,  is  nearly  completed.  The  statue  stands 
in  the  Plaza  de  Armas  of  the  capital  city.  The  official  date  set  for 
the  unveiling  of  the  monument  is  Octolier  12  of  the  present  year. 

A  magazine  called  THE  HONDl’RAN  TEACHER  (Magistero 
Hondureho)  is  being  published  in  Tegucigalpa  as  the  official  organ 
of  the  teachers’  association  of  which  Prof.  Don  Juan  J.  Castro  was 
recently  elected  president. 

The  first  volume  of  a  GEOGRAPHK'AL,  HISTORICAL,  AND 
ETYMOLOGICAL  DICTIONARY  OF  HONDURAS,  by  Senor 
Pedro  Rivas,  has  just  been  published  in  the  capital.  The  work  con¬ 
tains  interesting  geographical  data  relative  to  the  departments,  cities, 
villages,  and  settlements  of  the  country,  as  well  as  of  the  rivers, 
valleys,  islands,  and  other  topogra|)hical  features,  together  with  his¬ 
torical  and  etymological  explanations. 

Dr.  Policarpo  Bonilla,  the  distinguished  statesman,  has  been 
appointed  HONDURAN  DELEGATE  to  the  Peace  Conference  in 
session  at  Paris,  and  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipoten¬ 
tiary  to  the  French  Republic. 

Through  the  ministry  of  foreign  relations  the  following  C^ONSULS 
GENERAL  have  been  appointed :  Senores  Timoteo  Miralda,  Leopoldo 
Cordova,  Jr.,  and  Rafael  H.  Valle,  to  New  York,  New  Orleans,  and 
Mobile,  respectively. 
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MEXICO. 

According  to  statistics  of  tlic  (h'partmont  of  industry,  the  POPU¬ 
LATION  OP  MPXK'O  ('ITY.  wliich  in  1910  was  TSO.OOO,  now 
totals  l.OSO.OOO. 

Senor  Don  ('IcMuontc  Austin  lias  been  officiallv  received  in  Mexico 
('ity  as  ('ONSUL  OENEKAL  OF  UIUTIUAY  to  the  Mexican 
(lovernment. 

In  1920  a  NATIONAL  EXPOSITION  OF  MEXK'AN  PROD¬ 
UCTS  will  be  held  in  Vera  (’ruz  under  the  auspices  of  the  national 
chamber  of  commerce  of  that  city,  to  which  all  similar  organizations 
and  industrial  companies,  as  well  as  foreigners  making  their  homes 
in  the  country,  will  be  invited. 

On  March  26,  1919,  the  recently  elected  GOVERNOR  OF  THE 
FEDERAL  DISTRICT,  Senor  Lie.  Benito  Flores,  took  the  oath  of 
oflice  before  the  President  of  the  Republic. 

The  second  volume  of  the  TREATISES  ON  ART  IN  MEXlCt) 
(Monograflas  Mexicanas  de  Arte),  edited  b}’  the  general  inspectorate 
of  monuments  of  Mexico,  has  just  been  ])ublished.  It  contains  84 
illustrations  of  the  most  interesting  buildings  of  the  colonial  period 
existing  in  the  capital. 

XICAHAGUA. 

The  President  has  been  authorized  by  congress  to  sell  the  RAIL¬ 
ROAD  MATERIALS  belonging  to  the  Government  at  public  auction 
after  due  formalities. 

The  President  of  the  Republic  bas  agreed  to  create  a  LEGATION 
ill  Colombia  as  a  recognition  of  the  many  courtesies  that  country  has 
always  extended  to  Nicaragua. 

PANAMA. 

By  presidential  decree  of  March  31,  the  various  warehouses  known 
as  the  “Government  depositary.”  “Telegraph  depository,”  and 
“School  supplies  warehouse”  shall  be  consolidated  into  one  store¬ 
house,  called  the  “GENERAL  GOVERNMENT  SUPPLY  HOUSE.” 
which  shall  be  in  charge  of  an  employee  whose  title  shall  be  general 
supply  oflicer. 

The  Panamanian  Government  has  received  Senor  Vicente  Rendon 
Quijano  as  MEXICAN  CONSUL  in  the  city  of  Panama. 

In  conformity  with  a  presidential  decree  of  March  31,  the  offices 
and  personnel  of  the  FISCAL  INSPECTOR  were  abolished  May  1, 
1919,  including  the  court  of  accounts  and  the  judgment  court,  the 
duties  formerly  j)erformed  by  these  offices  passing  to  the  fiscal  agent, 
who  at  that  date  was  invested  with  the  authority  and  privileges 
granted  the  former  officials  under  law  30  of  1918  and  by  various  laws 
and  decrees  since  passed. 

According  to  the  report  recently  submitted  by  Dr.  Frederick  A. 
Miller,  delegated  by  the  Rockefeller  Institute  of  the  United  States 
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to  superinteiul  experiineiitation  with  and  treatment  of  liookworm 
disease  in  Panama,  86,525  persons  have  been  examined  from  the 
time  work  was  begun  in  the  country  until  December  31,  of  whom 
68,768  were  treajt'd  for  the  disease. 

PARAGUAY. 

The  ministry  of  war  has  recently  published  a  IIISTOIIY  OF  THE 
PARAGUAYAX  WAR,  with  hitherto  unpublished  documents  which 
form  a  part  of  the  inemoranthi  of  Senor  Gregorio  Benitez,  the  historian 
and  diplomatist,  wjip  was  minister  of  Paraguay  to  Paris  during  that 
period. 

A  presidential  decree  of  February  13  establishes  TEMPERANCE 
ZONES  and  laws  for  their  regulation.  By  this  decree  the  manufac¬ 
ture  and  sale  of  alcoholic  drinks  of  all  kinds  within  certain  sections 
is  prohibited,  and  it  may  not  be  brought  into  municipalities  where* 
encampments  are  located.  The  president  may  also  fix  such  zones 
about  industrial  establishments  where  at  least  100  workmen  aj’c 
permanently  employed  upon  application  from  interested  parties. 

The  National  Educational  Council  has  adopted  the  MAP  AND 
ATLAS  OF  PARAGUAY  recenth'  published  by  Senor  Federico 
Gasperi  in  Asuncion  as  an  oflicial  textbook  in  all  the  schools  of  the 
Republic.  The  map  gives  colored  plates  of  the  various  subdivisions 
of  the  country,  the  roads,  and  important  rivers ;  indicates  the  pastoral, 
agricultural,  and  mining  districts;  and  describes  the  character  of  the 
islands  in  the  Paraguay  and  Parana  Rivers. 

The  museum  of  the  Asuncion  Botanical  Garden  has  just  acquired 
the  SKULL  OF  A  HIPPOPOTAMUS  of  prehistoric  age,  measuring 
70  centimeters  in  length  and  weighing  75  kilograms.  It  was  discov¬ 
ered  in  the  Chaco  region  on  the  bank  of  the  Pilcomayo  River. 

Dr.  Placido  Sanchez  has  been  made  envov  extraordinarv  and 
MINISTER  PLENIPOTENTIARY  OF  BOLRTA  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Paraguay. 

PERU. 

Dr.  Javier  Prado  v  Ugarteche  has  been  unanimously  reelected 
RHICTOR  OF  THE  GREATER  UNIVERSITY  of  San  Marcos  in 
Lima. 

The  PERUVIAN  INTERNATIONAL  INFORMATION  BUREAU 
has  recently  been  organized  under  the  ministry  of  foreign  relations, 
the  object  of  which  is  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  political, 
economic,  and  financial  informational  system.  The  founder  and 
director  is  Dr.  Anibal  Maurtua. 

Dr.  Isaac  Alzamora  has  been  appointed  MINISTER  PLENIPO¬ 
TENTIARY  of  Peru  to  the  Government  of  Great  Britain. 

The  President  has  named  Senores  F.  Panizo  and  A.  Arbese  Vegas 
MINISTER  OF  JUSTICE  and  MINISTER  OF  INDUSTRY,  respec¬ 
tively,  to  take  the  places  of  Senores  Angel  Gustavo  Cornejo  and 
Manuel  A.  Vinelli,  resigned. 
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\\)lunie  XIX  of  the  llllPOirr  OF  THE  PUBLIC  TKEASlllY 
OF  PERI"  has  boon  published.  The  work  was  pro2)are(l  by  Sonor 
J.  M.  Rodriguez,  and  contains  important  information  concerning  the 
history  and  fiscal  legislation  of  the  Republic. 

SALVADOir. 

Dr.  Manuel  Castro  Ramirez  was  appointed  COXSI  LTIXG  COI'X- 
SEL  OF  THE  XATIOXAL  GOVERNMENT  by  a  recent  jnesidential 
decree. 

The  new  MINISTER  OF  HONDURAS  TO  SALVADOR,  Dr. 
Miguel  A.  Fortin,  was  received  in  public  audience  early  in  March. 

A  NEW  WEEKLY  PAPER  called  La  Trilnma  has  appeared  in 
San  Salvador  under  the  ilirection  of  Senor  Manuel  I"garte,  jr.  The 
periodical  is  the  ollicial  organ  of  a  group  of  Honduran  citizens  resident 
in  Salvador. 

The  superior  health  council  has  initiated  an  active  ANTIALCO- 
HOLK^  CRUSADE  throughout  the  Republic,  having  ai)pcaled  to  the 
President  for  legislation  which  will  decrease  the  pernicious  results 
of  the  increasing  consumption  of  alcohol  in  the  country. 

At  the  session  of  the  national  legislative  assemblv  held  March  12, 
1919,  the  ELECTION  OF  MAGISTRATES  AND*  ALTERNATES 
to  the  supreme  court  of  justice  and  the  legislatuies  of  the  central, 
western,  and  eastern  ilistricts  was  held.  The  headquartei’s  of  the 
legislatures  are  at  Cojutepeque,  Santa  Ana,  and  San  Miguel,  respec¬ 
tively.  Dr.  Francisco  Martinez  Suarez  was  at  the  same  time  elected 
President  of  the  Suiireme  Court. 

The  newly  elected  president  of  the  Re]niblic,  Senor  Don  Jorge 
Melendez,  has  organized  the  CABINiyr  as  follows:  Minister  of 
foreign  relations,  public  instruction,  justice,  and  charities.  Dr.  Juan 
F rancisco  Paredes;  assistant  secretary  of  foreign  relations  and  justice. 
Dr.  Miguel  Gallegos;  assistant  secretary  of  public  instruction  and 
charities.  Dr.  Hermogenes  Alvarado,  jr.;  minister  of  state,  industry, 
and  agriculture.  Dr.  Miguel  Tomas  Molina;  assistant  secretary  of 
state,  industry,  and  agriculture,  Dr.  Arturo  Argiiello  Loucel;  minister 
of  the  treasury  and  public  credit.  Don  Jose  Esperanza  Suay ;  assistant 
secretary  of  the  treasury  and  public  credit.  Dr.  Hector  David  Castro: 
minister  of  war  and  marine.  Dr.  Pio  Romero  Bosque;  and  assistant 
secretary  of  war  and  marine.  Dr.  Francisco  Tomi&s  Miron. 

URUGUAY. 

During  the  year  1918  the  following  VITAL  STATISTICS  were 
reported  in  Montevideo:  Births,  9,794;  marriages,  2,596;  ileaths, 
6,988. 

On  March  4  the  National  Administrative  Council  of  the  Re])ublic 
of  Uruguay  nominated  the  following  new  CABINET  MINISTERS: 
Dr.  Ricardo  Vecino,  minister  of  the  treasury;  Dr.  Rodolfo  Mezzera, 
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niiiiistor  of  |)ul)lic  instruction:  Arq.  IIumlH'ito  Pitaniiglio,  minister 
of  public  works;  and  Dr.  Luis  ('avi<;lia,  minister  of  industries. 

('(uistruction  of  the  projected  HOSPITAL  will  shortly  be  begun 
in  the  city  of  Durazno  with  a  capacity  for  100  beds  and  separate 
wards  for  medical,  surgical,  and  special  treatment  cases,  all  with 
modern  appliances. 

The  National  Administrative  ('ouncil  has  decided  u])on  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  RODO’S  WORKS  at  40,000  pesos,  the  ]uice  decided  upon 
bv  e.xperts  who  appraised  the  valuahle  collection. 

The  third  SESSION  OF  THE  RURAL  FEDERATION  was  held 
late  in  March  in  Florida,  which,  like  the  previous  session  in  Pay- 
sandu  in  1918,  was  very  satisfactory  in  results. 

I'lie  minister  of  foreign  relations  has  accepted  the  plans  presented 
by  the  Uruguayan  sculptor,  Sehor  Pablo  Mane,  for  the  MONUMENT 
to  be  erected  in  honor  of  Rio  Branco  as  a  symbol  of  international 
justice,  and  a  contract  has  been  signed  with  Sehor  Mane  for  its 
execution. 

VEXEZrELA. 

The  president  of  the  State  in  the  name  of  the  government  of  ('ara- 
bobo  has  ordered  the  preparation  of  a  hook  describing  the  origin  and 
colonial  growth  of  the  State,  its  share  in  the  war  of  independence, 
and  its  development  up  to  the  present  time,  as  a  part  of  the  celebra¬ 
tion  of  the  first  UENTENARY  OF  THE  BATTLE  OF  CARA- 
BOBO,  which  took  place  June  24,  1821,  and  in  commemoration  of 
the  liberators. 

A  CHILDREN’S  HOSPITAL,  built  at  the  expense  of  residents  of 
the  city,  was  opened  in  Caracas  early  in  March. 

A  recent  presidential  decree  establishes  PARCELS  POST  service 
throughout  the  country,  in  conformity  with  the  authorization  of 
article  2  of  the  postal  law. 

On  March  29,  1919,  the  city  of  Coro  celehrated  the  first  CENTE¬ 
NARY  of  the  hirth  of  its  native  son,  Don  Jose  Heriberto  Garcia  de 
Quevedo,  the  poet,  wdtli  appropriate  festivities. 

The  State  of  Apure  celehrated  the  first  CENTENARY  OF  THE 
BATTLE  OF  LAS  Ql'ESERAS  DEL  MEDIO,  which  took  place 
April  2,  1819,  with  the  opening  of  a  chemical  bacteriological  labo¬ 
ratory  given  by  the  Apure  government  to  the  Charities  Hospital  of 
San  Fernando;  the  opening  of  Vuelvan  Caras  Avenue,  constructed 
by  the  government  in  the  northwestern  jiart  of  the  city;  and  by  the 
laying  of  the  cornerstone  of  the  arch  of  triumph,  which  will  com¬ 
memorate  the  series  of  historic  events  which  culminated  in  the  bat¬ 
tle  mentioned. 

The  book,  “BOLIVAR  STATE”  (“Estado  Bolivar”),  edited  by 
Sehor  Victor  Vicente  Maldonado  by  the  order  of  the  president  of  the 
State,  has  been  put  into  circulation.  It  contains  interesting  descrip¬ 
tive  data,  information,  and  documents  relative  to  the  industrial 
development  of  this  rich  section  of  Venezuela.  , 
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AUGENTINE  KEPim.IC. 

Anales  do  la  Faoiiltad  do  Dorocho  y  rienoias  Sooialos.  Tomo  18  y  1!),  1918.  Dirijiido. 
])or  Alfrodo  Colmo.  lUioiios  Airos,  1918.  2  voly. 

Contrilttioidn  a  la  <j;o()lo<;ia  do  la  region  oomjtrondida  oiitro  ol  Kio  Xegro  y  Arroya 
Valcheta.  Por  ol  Doctor  Ricardo  AVichmanii.  (’on  iina  doscrijtcidn  ]>otros;ralica 
do  las  rocas  onijttivas  y  motaindrlicas.  Por  ol  Doctor  Franco  Pastore.  Rttonos 
Airos,  Talloros  <:raf.  del  Ministorio  do  Asrrictiltnra  do  la  Nacidn.  1918.  pis.  inaj). 
45  p.  4°.  ( Analos  del  Min.  do  A<;ricultura,  Tonio  i:l,  Xo.  4.) 

El  cultivo  del  osparrafro.  Manual  practivo.  Por  Pedro  A.  Ilovot.  La  Plata,  Tailor 
do  Improsionos  Dficialos,  PJ17.  illus.  52  p.  8°. 

Enfonnodadados  mas  comtinos  do  los  frutalos  y  nianora  do  combatirlas.  Por  Pedro 
A.  Dove  .  La  Plata,  Tailor  de  Improsionos  Oficialos,  1917.  illus.  104  p.  8°. 

Estudios  goold^icos  e  hidrogooldgicos  on  la  region  comprondida  entre  boca  dol  Rio 
Negro,  San  Antonio  y  Choole-Choel.  Por  el  Doctor  Ricardo  Wichmann.  Buenos 
Airos,  Talloros  graf.  dol  Ministorio  do  Agriculttira  de  la  Nacidn,  1918.  pis.  44  p. 
4°.  (Anales  del  Min.  de  Auricultura,  Tomo  13.  No  3.) 

Ilacia  una  moral  sin  dogmas.  Lecciones  sobre  Emor.son  y  el  eticismo.  [Por]  .lose 
Imjenioros.  Buenos  Airos,  Talloros  (iralicos  do  L.  J.  Rosso  v  Cia.,  1917.  210  d) 

p.'  8°. 

Informe  sobre  las  dunas  y  plantaciones  de  Chile.  Presentado  jxir  Pedro  A.  Bovet. 
Buenos  Aires,  Talloros  de  Publicaciones  de  la  Direccidn  Meteoroldgica,  1913. 
illus.  maps.  112  (Dp.  4°. 

Mdtodo  de  avaluacidn  del  enhidrido  tungstico  en  los  minerales  concentrados  de  tungs- 
teno.  Por  el  Doctor  Hercules  Corti.  Buenos  Aires.  Talleres  graf.  del  Ministorio 
de  Agricultura  de  la  Nacidn,  1919.  16  p.  4°.  (Boletin  del  Min.  de  Agriculttira 

No.  i  1 ,  Serie  D. ) 

La  pnictica  de  la  conservacidn  de  la  fruta.  Por  Pedro  A.  Bovet.  La  Plata,  Taller  de 
Imjtresionos  ( Ificiales,  1916.  illus.  92  p.  8°. 

Los  yacimiontos  de  minerales  y  rocas  de  aplicacidn  on  la  reptiblica  Argentina.  Por 
el  Doctor  Ricardo  Stappcnl.ock.  Buenos  Aires,  Talloros  graf.  del  Ministorio  de 
Agricultura  de  la  Nacidn,  1918.  map.  107  p.  4°.  ( Boletin  del  Min.  de  Agri¬ 
cultura.  No.  19,  8'erie  B.  (leologia.  i 


Liga  de  las  naciones  i  situacidn  internacional  de  Bolivia.  Conferencia  leida  en  el 
Centro  de  abogados  jdvenes.  8anta  Cruz,  Tij).  Industrial,  1919.  16  p.  8°. 


Annuario  estatistico  de  Sao  Paulo,  1916.  Movimento  da  populaf;ao  e  estadistica 
moral.  Voltime  1-2.  Reparticito  de  estatistica  e  archive  do  estado.  Fao  Paulo, 
Typ.  do  “Diario  Official,”  1918.  4°.  2  vols. 

Pan  American  commercial  reciprocity.  Proposal  for  an  agreement  between  the 
Cnited  States  of  America  and  the  I'nited  States  of  Brazil.  By  Josd  Custodio 
Alves  de  Lima.  1918.  front,  port.  16  p.  8°. 

CHILE. 

"La  cuostidn  del  Pacffico.”  Ena  revancha  con  sangre  ajena.  Por  Joaqufn  Walker 
Martinez.  Santiago,  Imp.  Chile,  1919.  112  p.  8°. 

Statistical  abstract  of  the  Republic  of  Chile.  1917.  Santiago  de  Chile,  Imprenta 
I'niverso,  1918.  146  p.  8°.  (Publication  of  the  Olicina  Central  de  Flstadistica.) 

- Same.  In  Sitanisn.  169  p.  8°. 


COSTA  RICA. 

Nunca  es  tarde  para  rectificar  en  error.  San  Jose,  Imj).  (irenas,  1919.  64  p.  8°. 

La  cafda  del  gobierno  constitucional  en  Costa  Rica.  El  golfo  de  estado  del  27  de 
onero  do  1917.  [Por  .1.  Rafael  Orenumo.]  New  York,  Do  Laisne  &  Carranza. 
1919.  illus.  79  p.  8°. 
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CfBA. 

('olcccicm  loiiislativa.  I.eyos.  deorctos  y  resolucioiies  de  1®  de  pcptieml’.re  a  31  de 
diciemhre  de  HM3.  Volumen  cuadragesimo  sofrundo.  IlaRaiia,  lmj)renta  y 
I’ajieleria  de  Ramhla,  Bouza  Cfa.,  liMK.  1001  p.  8°. 

Industria  azucarera.  Zafra  de  1917  a  1918.  ^iencio  ])residcnte  de  la  rei)iildica  el 
mayor  <reneral  ^fario  G.  Menocal  y  secretario  de  ayricultura  el  "oneral  Kugenio  S. 
Agramonte.  HaRana,  Iniprenta  y  Papelen'a  de  Ramlila,  Bouza  y  Cia.,  1919. 
2-15  ]).  4°. 

Industria  azucarera  y  eus  derivadas.  Zafra  de  1910-17.  llabana,  ‘‘La  Pri)i)a<;an- 
dista.”  1919.  1()C  p.  4°.  (Puldication  of  ‘‘Secretarfa  de  Hacienda,  8ecci6n 

de  estadistica.”'! 

DOMIMC.W  UKI’I  BUC. 

Memoria  anual  1918.  Sociedad  la  amiga  de  los  poBres.  Santo  Domingo,  Tip.  El 
Progreso,  1919.  44  p.  8°. 

ECUADOR. 

I.ista  diplomatica  y  consular.  DiciemBre  de  1918.  Ministerio  de  relaciones  exte- 
riores.  Quito,  lm])renta  Xacional,  1918.  192,  iip.  12°. 

.\1  margen  do  el  camino  de  paros.  [Por]  .Mejandro  Andrade  Coello.  Quito,  Imprenta 
Mejfa,  1919.  34  p.  12°. 

Grientaciones  periodfsticas.  Don  ^famiel  J.  Calle  ensayo  por  Alejandro  Andrade 
Coello.  Quito,  Imprenta  •Meifa,”  1919.  04  p.  8°. 

GUATEMALA. 

Boundary  question  Between  Guatemala  and  Honduras.  I’nder  mediation  of  the  Hou- 
oralile  Secretary  of  State  of  the  U.  S.  A.  Brief  on  Behalf  of  Honduras.  New 
York,  The  Evening  Post  JoB  Printing  Ollice,  Inc.,  1918.  viii,  168  p.  8°. 

Decreto  niimero  741  y  estatutos.  Universidad  nacional  “Estrada  CaBrera  ’  Guate¬ 
mala.  Ti]i.  Xacional,  1919.  12  p.  4°. 

Lista  diplomatica  v  consular.  Secretarfa  de  relaciones  exteriores.  Marzo  de  1919. 

20  p.  12°. 

HONDURAS. 

Por  el  traBajo  v  la  union.  Sociedad  de  artesanos  “  El  Progreso.”  I.a  CeiBa,  Imju'enta 
Elvir[1918].  21.  Dp.  8°. 

MEXICO. 

Elementos  de  historia  de  Yucatan.  Por  Manuel  Castilla  Solis.  Merida  de  Yucatan, 
Talleres  “Pluma  y  La])iz,”  1918.  illus.  60  p.  8°. 

Indicaciones  metodoldgicas  para  la  cnsenanza  de  la  aritnn'tica  en  el  jirimero  y  segundo 
ano  de  la  instruccion  luimaria  elemental.  Por  Mauro  B(')])ez  Sosa.  *  Segunda 
edicidn  corregida  y  notaBlemente  aumentada.  Merida,  Talleres  gralicos  A.  Man- 
zanilla,  1918.  79  p.  8°. 

Don  Juan  de  Palafox  y  Mendoza,  OBispo  de  PueBlo  y  Osma,  visitador  y  virrey  de  la 
Xueva  Espafia.  Por  Genaro  Garcia.  Mexico,  Lilireifa  de  Bouret,  1918.  front, 
illus.  426  p.  8°. 

Xido  de  halcon  drama  en  4  actos  v  en  prosa  Por  Delio  Moreno  <  'anton.  Merida,  1918. 
93  p.  12°. 

Xociones  de  antropologfa  pedagdgica.  Arregladas  para  el  uso  de  las  escuelas  normales 
por  el  Dr.  Eduardo  Erzaiz,  profesor  de  educacion  primaria  elemental  y  superior. 
Merida,  Talleres  graticos  A.  Manzanilla,  1918.  illus.  168  p.  8°. 

La  ola.  Comedia  dramatica  en  tres  actos  escrita  en  prosa  por  Antonio  Mediz  Bolio, 
de  la  Sociedad  Mexicana  de  autores.  Merida,  Imprenta  “Ateneo  Peninsular,” 
1918.  117  p.  12°. 

Poema  de  amor  y  de  recuerdo.  Por  Eucario  Villamil.  Merida,  1918.  xii,  142(1)  p. 
12°. 

Sintiendo  la  vida.  [Por]  Eliezer  Trejo  Camara.  Merida,  Imp.  de  “La  Revista  de 
Yucatan,”  1919.  78  (2)  p.  12°. 


NICARAGUA. 

Aisi  Kaikan  Waungkataya.  Cartilla  misquito  puBlicada  por  la  Misidn  ilorava. 

Bluefields,  Xacai^ua.  1918.  illus.  30  p.  12°. 

Coalicidn  de  los  partiilos  liBeral  nacionalista  y  progresista  de  Nicaragua  y  unionista 
Centroamericano.  Documentos.  Managua,  Tiji.  de  Sofonfas  Salvatierra,  1919. 

28  p.  8°. 
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Dictionary  of  the  15n>?lish  and  Miskito  lan"ua<;os.  I$y  II.  Ziock.  Ilerrnhut,  Saxony. 

Printed  hy  Cnstav  Winter,  ]S94.  vi,  :kI4  i4)  j).  12°. 

(irainmar  of  the  Miskito  lan"iia<re  with  exercises  and  vocahnlary.  Tompiled  by  II. 

Derckenha<;en.  Stolj)en,  Saxony,  (1.  Winter,  ]8f)4.  114p.  12°. 

Miskito  Aisi  Kaikaia  ha  Won"taya!  Comnilada  por  el  Obispo  II.  Derckenhagen, 
revisada  Pllti.  Misidn  Morava,  Dluelields.  34  p.  12°. 


PARAGUAY. 

Address  by  Mr.  Manuel  (iondra  at  the  luncheon  given  in  his  honor  bv  the  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  Societv  of  the  I'nited  States  at  the  Hankers’  Club,  New  Vork,  Januarv  30, 
l!)l!».  4  p.‘  8°. 

PERU. 


Anales  de  la  hacienda  jniblica  del  Peru,  historia  y  legislacion  fiscal  de  la  repiildica- 
Por  .1.  M.  Rodriguez.  Tercera  ^poca,  perfodo  de  gobierno  del  (ieneral  Cdceres. 
Tomo  17,  3  de  junio  ii  31  de  diciembre  de  1886.  Tomo  18,  1887,  y  lersemestre  de 
1888.  Lima,  Lit.  y  Tip.  T.  Scheuch,  1918.  4°.  2  vols. 

El  ,\rzobispo  (loyeneche  y  apuntes  jiara  la  historia  del  Peru.  Por  Pedro  Jose  Rada  y 
Oamio  Roma,  Imprenta  Polialota  Vaticana,  1917.  front,  xlvii,  954  p.  ports. 
4°. 


Boletin  del  Cuerpo  de  Ingenieros  de  (  aminos.  No.  4.  Ferrocarril  de  lluancayo  & 
-Vyacucho.  Lima,  1907.  20  p.  map.  8°. 

-  Same,  No.  2.  Estudios  de  la  carretera  del  Cuzco  a  Santa  .\na.  laSeccion. 

del  Cuzco  a  Taray.  Lima,  1905.  77  p.  maps,  illus.  8°. 

Boletin  del  Cuerpo  de  Ingenieros  Civiles,  No.  10.  Estudio  de  reconocimiento  para 
una  via  ferrea  entre  (^huquicara  v  Cajabamba.  Memoria.  Lima,  1918.  40  p. 

8°. 

Cddigo  de  comercio  y  ley  procesal  de  quiebras  y  suspension  de  pagos.  (^on  notas 
criticas,  explicativas  y  de  concordancia  .  .  .  Por  Miguel  Antonio  de  la  Lama  .. . 
Tomos  1-2.  Lima,  Imprenta  Gil,  1902,  1905.  2  v.  8°. 

Cddigo  de  minerla  anotado  y  concordado;  apdndice  de  leves,  decretos,  regulamentos, 
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